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; oo BOOK BRIDGES THE GAP which has existed so long 

Hunts between the arithmetic taught in the schoolroom and the 

. arithmetic demanded by business. It teaches the pupil to apply what 
Community he has learned about fractions, tables of weights and measures, per- 
Arithmetic centage, interest, etc., in various lines of factory work, office work, 


store or bank. 








’ OME LIFE, FARM LIFE, the pupil’s amusements as well 

Thomas's H as his tasks furnish the material for the problems in this book. 

Rural There is a notably clear treatment of the Parcel Post; of Poultry 

: y Problems; Cotton Raising; Fruit Raising; Household Economics; 
Arithmetic the Silo; Feeding Problems; Crop Statistics, etc. 

’ NEW KIND OF GEOGRAPHY to fill a new and definite 

Dryers need. It deals with the activities of human life, taking 

Elementary up physical geography only in its relation to human wants. The 


facts of industry and commerce are presented in a way that is 


Economic Geography intelligible, interesting and impressive to young people. 





Ivins and Merrill’s HREE BOOKS IN ONE—a textbook, a laboratory manual, 


and anotebook. Corn clubs, canning clubs, cotton clubs, 
Practical Lessons scientific preparation of the soil, germination, seed tests, garden 


, 7 plans, fertilizers, card of animals, are a few of the many 
in Agriculture practical subjects. 





bate BOOK HUMANIZES SCIENCE, and is particularly 
Clark’s suited to pupils who are not preparing for college. Among 
: the subjects treated are, Food Substitutes and Adulterants; 
Introduction Bacteria and Food; Household Chemicals; Fuels; Artificial Light- | 
: ing; Cold; Electrical Devices; Plants and Their Relation to 
to Science Man. Its style is easy and interesting. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE BIG DRIVE IN FLANDERS. 


The big drive of Field Marshal 
Haig’s forces in Flanders, on Octo- 
ber 4, which put the attacking 
army in possession of commanding 
positions on an eight-mile front 
east and northeast of Ypres, and 
cost the Germans enormous losses 
in killed and wounded, and more 
than 4,000 prisoners, was followed, 
after a brief lull, by a fresh ad- 


vance, which carried the British 
lines forward nearly two miles. 
Simultaneously, French troops 


launched an attack to the south of 
Dixmude, in an endeavor to bring 
that section of their line even with 
the wedge driven by Haig into the 
German front. The object of these 
joint operations is ultimately to 
compel the evacuation of Ostend 
and Zeebrugge, the German naval 
and submarine bases on the North 
Sea. Heavy rains had made the 
ground sodden and almost impas- 
sable, but the combined offensive 
was a great success notwithstand- 
ing. 


A GERMAN ULTIMATUM. 


The speeches of Chancellor 
Michaelis and Foreign Secretary 
von Kuehlmann before the Reich- 
stag must be accepted—for the 
present at least—as the German ul- 
timatum. The Chancellor declared 
that peace was impossible so long 
as Germany’s enemies demanded 
any German soil or endeavored to 
drive a wedge between the German 
people and their Emperor. The 
Foreign Secretary declared that 
Germany would make no conces- 
sions in any form’ with regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine. “So long as one 
German hand can hold a gun,” he 
said, “the integrity of this terri- 
tory can never be the object of 
negotiations or eoncessions.” In 
view of these declarations, peace 
advocates in this or other countries 
may as well save their breath. The 
Junkers are on top’ in Germany. 
The only peace that they will lis- 
ten to is a peace “made in Ger- 
many.” A peace that does not ab- 
solutely free Belgium and restore 
Alsace-Lorraine will never’ be 
agreed to by the Allies. 


MORE GERMAN PLOTS. 


The latest 


disclosures made by 
Secretary of 


State Lansing give 


documentary evidence of official 
German plots and_ conspiracies 
even more startling than’ those 


before made public. One telegram 
is from the German Foreign Sec- 
retary Zimmermann—the same offi- 
cial who tried to get Mexico and 
Japan to form a hostile alliance 
against this country—to Ambassa- 
dor Bernstorff, directing energetic 
action for the destruction of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, with a 
view to a protracted interruption 
of traffic. This was in January, 
1916, and the plot, which it was 
proposed to carry’ through from 
American soil, was a flagrant vio- 
lation of neutrality. A second tele- 
gram, also sent in January, 1916, 
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directed Ambassador Bernstorff to 
arrange for carrying on sabotage !n 
the United States in every kind of 
industry for supplying munitions, 
and gave him the names of persons 
in this country who would aid him. 
This was a direct act of war~ 
and of cowardly warfare at that— 
in a country with which Germany 
was at peace. It is not strange 
that the message added: “Embassy 
must in no circumstances be com- 
promised.” A third telegram, sent 
in September, 1916, directed that 
assistance be given to the exer- 
tions of the so-called embargo con- 
ference to “secure a majority in 
both houses of Congress favorable 
to Germany.” This official, secret 
interference in American elections 
was another glaring violation of 
neutrality. 


MUTINY IN THE GERMAN 
NAVY. 


The official announcement in the 
Reichstag by the German Minister 
of Marine, Vice-Admiral von Cap- 
elle, of a mutiny on board of four 
battleships at Wilhelmshaven, con- 
firms rumors. which had been for 
some days in circulation. Accord- 
ing to Von Capelle, the mutiny. was 
inspired by Socialists, and was the 
fruit of revolutionary ideas_ en- 
couraged by the overturn in Russia. 
The plan, as Von Capelle described 
it: “was to recruit representatives 
on all the ships, to cause the crews 
to refuse to ‘obey. orders, to 
paralyze the fleet and force peace 
upon the country.” On one ship, 
the Westfalen, the captain was 
thrown overboard; and when the 
crews landed, the marines refused 
to fire upon them, but the soldiers 
surrounded them and they surren- 
dered. The Kaiser would have had 
one man _ in seven shot; but the 
Chancellor demurred at such 
wholesale executions, and only a 
few of the mutineers were exe- 
cuted There have been many 
manifestations of a broken morale 
in the German army. but this out- 


break of mutiny in the sternly 
disciplined navy is highly signifi- 
cant. 


GERMANY AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


The leading South American na- 
tions are fast falling into line 
against German aggression and in- 
humanity. During the past week, 
the Peruvian Congress, by an al- 
most unanimous vote, decided to 
sever relations with Germany, and 
the German Minister was given 
his passports; the government of 
Ecuador, to which the German 
Minister to Peru was jointly ac- 
credited, refused to receive him; 
and the government of Uruguay, 
by Presidential decree, following 
a three-to-one vote in the Chamber 
ot Deputies, severed relations with 
Germany, on the broad ground that 
it was necessary to espouse the 
cause of the defenders of jus- 
tice. democracy and small nation- 
alities. Venezuela and Colombia 
on the north, and Chili, Argentina 
and Paraguay on the south are now 
the only South American nations 
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which have not declared against 
Germany, and it does not seem 
probable that Argentina can be 
long restrained. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK. 


The October estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture show 
more or less deterioration of some 
of the principal crops during Sep- 
tember. The estimate for spring 
wheat, for example, shows a reduc- 
tion of 7,909,000 bushels from the 
September 1 figures. Yet the total 
estimated spring and winter wheat 
yield is 659,797,000 bushels, which 
is nearly 20,000,000 bushels larger 
than the yield of a year ago. The 
corn crop is estimated at 3,210,795,- 
000 bushels. This is a reduction of 
36,717,000 bushels from the Sep- 
tember estimate, but it is more 
than 600,000,000 bushels larger than 
the 1916 crop. Of the important 
corn-producing states, Kansas is 
the only one which shows a condi- 
tion of the crop which is below the 
ten-year average. Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio are far 
above the average. Barley, buck- 
wheat. potatoes, beets, beans and 
apples show a decrease for the 
month; but oats, flax, rice and to- 
bacco show an increase. 


THE COST OF WAR. 


It should be borne in mind, as 
has been before suggested in this 
column, that it is misleading to 
bunch together all the loans and 
expenditures for war purposes 
made at the session of Congress 
just closed, and treat them as the 
cost of the first year of the war. 
For example, the two billions for 
a merchant fleet is not an annual 
expense. So with the navy’s war 
construction program, which pro- 
vides for the building of 787 ves- 
sels, big and little. at a total cost 
of more than a billion dollars. This 
expenditure will be extended over 
several years, and only a part of 
it will 


I | come within the present 
financial year. So also with the 
two billions provided for field 


equipment. which is to fit out not 
only the first half million men, or 
the second half million, but an 
army of two and a quarter million. 
As to the loans to the Allies, these 
are loans and not expenditures. 


AS TO WHEAT 


It cannot justly be said that the 
Government, in fixing the price of 
wheat at $2.20 a bushel, has: borne 
heavily upon the farmers. To be 
sure, Governor Frazier of North 
Dakota charges that this price, 
while good at other times, is tov 
low for. this year; but this price ts 
twice as high as the average for 
the three years’ before the war, 
and the price of corn—which is a 
huge crop this year—is nearly three 
times as_ high. Figures from a 
North Dakota agricultural station 
show that the 75,000 North Dakota 
farmers expect this year to divide 
$240.000.000 from their eight prin- 
cipal crops—an average of $3,200, 
which is not so bad. According to 
the estimates of the Kansas State 
College, $2.20 wheat means $1.21 
net profit a bushel to the farmer. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS | 


STENOGRAPHERS AND 
| TYPEWRITERS WANTED | | 


MEN AND WOMEN ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















The United States Government is in urgent need of thousands of typewriter operators and stenog- 
raphers and typewriters. All who pass examinations for the departments and offices at Washington, 
D. C., are assured of certification for appointment. It is the manifest duty of citizens with this 
special knowledge to use it at this time where it will be of most value to the government. Women 
especially are urged to undertake this office work. Those who have not the required training are 
encouraged to undergo instruction at once. ; 
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L Examinations for the Departmental Service, for both men and women, are held every Tuesday, in ; 
450 of the principal cities of the United States, and applications may be filed with the commission i 
at Washington, D. C., at any time. j 
The entrance salary ranges from $1,000 to $1,200 a vear. Advancement of capable employees : 
to higher salaries is reasonably rapid. - if 
Applicants must have reached their eightecnth birthday on the date of the examination. aii 
For full information in regard to the scope and character of the examination and for applica- q 
tion blanks address the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the Secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service Board of Examiners at Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; New 
Orleans, La.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; Honolulu, Hawaii; or San Juan, Porto Rico. i 
JOHN A. McILHENNY, | 
President, United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. ; 
; e 
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HE big draft of Sickness, : 
» Accident and Quarantine & 
is constantly exacting its | 
thousands of Teachers. 4 
One in six is called every year. 4 
Any day your turn may come, | 
and your name called. | 
| When your turn comes and 
; your name is called, will you ~ { 
| be ready to claim exemption N > \ :4 
from financial loss, by a mem- | . yi ‘4 
bership in the T. GC. U.? ! SL AY ‘ : 
ata the — way to be safe, (@ eo ig 
as thousands of teachers will } 
ns iho Your Turn Next’ 1 
. ¢ , ‘4 ty | : 
This Teacher Was Drafted Fate and Time Are Drafting, i ' 
. e . , ' 
by Sickness One Teacher in Six Every Year 
An Ohio Teacher writes: 
“Accept my most sincere ap- | 
preciation of your quick and ; 
willing settlement for my sickness during this summer _ vaca- } 
tion. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T. C, U. : 
The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed and | 
was heartily appreciated.” “| 
ad 
This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident _ 1 
} An Iowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness 4 
in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident, I also appreciated the sympathy that you ia 
offered and the interest you took in my case. 
Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 
were gratefully received,” 
This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 
An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of 
r my claim. A number of my teacher friends have been interested in knowing whether your company would 
really pay for quarantine. Many of them had never heard of such an insurance before, and since my check 
has come, several have inquired more closely into your plan.” 
Every Teacher in America 
(not now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully investigate the question of membership in the 
T. C. U. No matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the Coupon and send it in for full information. 
It places you under no obligation whatever. 
534 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska | 
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SILVER-BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 


Adopted for basal use in the STATES OF 
ARKANSAS, INDIANA, and ARIZONA 


Modern, but not faddish, in plan and methods. 


Strong in fundamental number processes— 


valuable drill exercises. 


standpoint of business, 
the practical demands of 


Correct from the 
answering to 
the times. 


Practical as regards problem material, which 
is carefully graded and clearly stated. 


Sane in its omission of the obsolete. 


Thorough in its reviews at close of each 
topic and each group of topics. 


Silver, Burdett 8 Company 


Chicago 


| 
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Another New Volume in the 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS 


NEWSBOY SERVICE 


A STUDY IN EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


BY 


ANNA Y. REED, Ph. D. 


of Seattle 


With an introduction by Dr. George Elliott Howard, 
professor of political science and sociology, University of 
Nebraska, and a prefatory note by W. Carson Ryan, 7. 
editor, United States Bureau of Education, 


HIS is the first thorough, detailed, accurate, 
and understandable occupational study of a 
social-economic problem which comes very 
close to schools. Most boys in schools who are 
employed are newsboys. The better that educa- 
tors understand the problems of the boys the 
sooner will come a decided advance in vocational 
education in this country. 
This is also a type of study necessary to secure a 
part of the money provided in the Smith-Hughes 
Act to be used for vocational education, 
The book will be of great service to all those in- 
terested in education. 


203 pages. 90 cents, postpaid. 
Ge 
Te” 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
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DOOLEY’S VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS 


The purpose of this course for girls is to make possible the practical application of their mathematical 


knowledge in trade, commerce, and home life. 


Part I contains a review of the essentials of arithmetic 


and lessons in the rudiments of algebra. Part II discusses problems in Home-making, including the dis- 
tribution of income, food problems, house building and furnishing. Part III deals with Problems in Dress- 


making and Millinery, with much useful information regarding materials. 
Part V, Arithmetic for Nurses, 


for the Office and the Store. 


Part IV treats of Arithmetic 
Part VI, Problems on the Farm. The Ap- 


pendix contains tables, formulas, useful mechanical information, etc. 


Cloth. Illustrated. vi+369 pages. $1.28. 


DOOLEY’S VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS 


May be used by the regular teacher in mathematics and by the shop teacher. The book begins with a 


review of the essentials of arithmetic and lessons in the rudiments of algebra. 
voted to Carpentering and Building; Sheet Metal Work; 


Special chapters are de- 
Bolts, Screws, and Rivets; Shafts, Pulleys, and 


years; Plumbing and Hydraulics; Steam Engineering; Electrical Work; Mathematics for Machinists; Tex- 


tile Calculations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. viii+34l pages. $1.28. 


SHORT AND ELSON’S INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic, elementary algebra, and straight-line geometry are here correlated so that each aids the 
other. The purpose is to give pupils usable knowledge of the principles underlying mathematics. An early 
study of number both by factors and by decimal composition prepares the way for algebraic number and 


an understanding of polynomials. A constant use of 


the pupil a reason for and an application of his algebra. 


to the shop and to household arts are included. 


Cloth. 


the equation, in both algebra and geometry, gives 


Lists of problems in applied mathematics relating 
vii+200 pages. $1.00. 
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RURAL BETTERMENT 


BY A. E. GRAY 


Berkeley, California 


There are a few fundamental principles as re- 
gards any reorganization of rural life in our coun- 
try which are now well settled. The first is that 
education lies at the bottom of the whole problem. 

The social and economic movements to help the 
farmer, which one sees on every side, are good, 
but they are not all inclusive. No doubt the farmer 
needs a better and a more varied social life; he 
needs recreation, music, art and the moving pictures 
quite as much as his city brother; he needs some 
system of rural credits, preferably that of direct 
state aid, that he may not fall ultimately into the 
proletariat class; he needs more leisure, comfort 
and less drudgery. 

All these things are highly desirable but at- 
tainable only when based upon a thoroughly ef- 
ficient and practical system of education, planned 
to meet the actual needs of our rural population. 
The Country Life Commission says, in reference 
to our rural life problems, that “all difficulties re- 
solve themselves in the end into a question of edu- 
cation,’ and Harold W. Foght, that vigorous 
writer and ardent champion of rural life better- 
ment, says: “If we have educated men and women, 
the other great problems cannot resist solution.” 

The present Congress seems deeply interested 
in rural credit legislation. Such legislation is 
needed, but not at the price of the total disregard 
of the national needs of rural education. The 
hope of a better rural life in our country lies in a 
new rural education, and not solely in any 
economic legislation that Congress may see fit to 
enact. The farcical dismissal by Congress of Sec- 
retary Lane’s eloquent plea for the rural schools 
in his last annual report is convincing testimony 
that the rural situation of our country makes little 
appeal to the lawmaker. 

The second well recognized fact in our efforts to 
improve rural life is that it can be done only 
through leadership, and that this leadership must 
be furnished by the teacher in the country. Inthe 
ultimate analysis of any problem, leadership is the 
deciding factor. Leadership for rural betterment 
must come from the teacher, because she repre- 
sents the school. 

Other agencies all have weaknesses and elements 
of danger in them. The Grange cannot become 
the dominant leader because it excludes many 
worthy citizens and because it frequently delves 
into politics. The church cannot become the 
leader because denominationalism is always pres- 
ent, and many good people do not ally themselves 


with such an institution. The Y. M. C. A. or the 
Y. W. C. A., however well meaning their efforts 
may be, though largely non-denominational, can- 
not become the leaders, for they are not universally 
supported nor believed in, and because they are 
chiefly devoted to the development of the moral 
life of a people. 

The school, through its teacher, must be the 
dominant factor in rural betterment. The school 
is a democratic institution. All believe in it and 
all support it; it is a legally organized state agent; 
it is planted to remain permanently in every com- 
munity; it is free from sectionalism and denomi- 
nationalism; it can appeal, through the children, 
most easily to the homes, and it can act as a cen- 
tral clearing house for all rural organizations—if 
it has a teacher with real leadership. 

The third fact which is now well recognized in 
the movement for better rural schools is that our 
present class of rural teachers are not fitted for 
this leadership. This is no fault of their own, but 
the fault of the higher educational institutions that 
have failed to train teachers for country life. 

Discussing the rural teacher, Professor Cubber- 
ley says: “Without unintentional disrespect to 
teachers now engaged in rural service, it must, 
nevertheless, be acknowledged that the average 
rural teacher of today is a mere slip of a girl, often 
almost too young to have formed as yet any con- 
ception of the problem of rural life and needs ; that 
she knows little as to the nature of children or the 
technique of teaching; that her education is very 
limited and confined largely to the old traditional 
school subjects, while of the great and important 
field of science she is almost entirely ignorant; and 
that she not infrequently lacks in those qualities of 
leadership which are so essential for rural prog- 
ress.” 

This indictment is a pretty severe one, but cer- 
tainly too true. The crying need today of the 
rural schools, from one end of our land to the 
other, with perhaps a few distinguished exceptions, 
is for teachers trained to teach so as to meet the 
general and the specific needs of rural life. 

There can be no doubt that a generation of new 
teachers, with changed conceptions of education, 
with enlarged visions and with a love for country 
life, must be secured before any extended pro- 
gram of rural education can be carried out. 

Now, since education is the fundamental basis 
upon which a new rural life must be built, and 
since our present rural teachers are wholly un- 
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fitted to meet the new requirements laid upon 
them, we are confronted’ with two exceedingly im- 
portant questions: (1) How shall teachers be 
trained? and (2) When trained, how get them 
into the country to remain? 

The training of teachers for the rural schools 
belongs primarily to the normal schools and the ag- 
ricultural colleges, but these institutions have been 
rather slow in recognizing the real needs of rural 
education and the necessity of specific training for 
rural teachers. 

Michigan, which gave our nation its first state 
university and its first agricultural college, was also 
the first state to make legal provision for specific 
rural school courses in its state normal schools. 
This was in 1897, and in 1902 the Indiana State 
Normal School organized a rural school course of 
study. 

In 1910 Henry Sabin said: “As far as I know, 
there is not a normal school in the land making any 
attempt to supply teachers for the country schools.” 
Since that time things have changed, and at pres- 
ent few normal schools can be found which do not 
offer courses for rural teachers. A study of the 
catalogs of the various normal schools and ag- 
ricultural colleges will show a gradual differentia- 
tion of courses of study for the cuuntry schools. 
In 1915 seven normal schools were added to the 
list of those giving special courses for the rural 
school teachers. 

The lack of trained teachers for the country has 
always been deplorable. Of the 365,000 rural 
teachers in the United States, about one-third of 
them may be said to have no professional training. 
In one great agricultural state of the West, in 1915, 
forty-seven per cent. of the rural teachers were 
“entirely untried.” Another western state had for 
1914, 7,791 rural teachers in one-room school- 
houses, and only 259 of these had graduated from 
a normal school or a college. The status of rural 
education cannot be changed much until trained 
teachers are placed in the country and given suffi- 
cient inducements to remain there. 

The rural teacher must not only be trained in 
the common branches and in agriculture, but she 
must know much about the great economic and 
social problems of rural life. She must know how 
to standardize her school and text classroom in- 
struction ; how to co-operate with the press and the 
various local organizations worl:ing for rural better- 
ment; how to disseminate information among her 
people regarding the best methods and facts of 
rural progress. The blind or ignorant cannot lead. 
The teacher must know, and know how to tell. 

Regarding the second question, how to get rural 
teachers to remain in the country, obviously, the 
first requisite is better salaries. Rural school sal- 
aries have always been shamefully low—so low 
that good teachers could not be retained in the 
country. 

Dean Coffman in his study, which included more 
than 5,000 rural teachers in several states, dis- 
covered that the man teacher in the rural schools 
receives less than $400 a year, and the woman 
teacher in the rural schools $366 a year. 

In the South hundreds of rural teachers in al- 
most every state get less than $160 annually. In 
1913, according to the report of the National Edu- 
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cation Association committee, the average salary of 
the rural teachers of the whole Country was a little 
more than $257. This figure for the same year 
was the annual average wage of the farm laborer. 
Arkansas reported, for the counties studied, $273 
as the annual average salary paid teachers; Colo- 
rado, $306; Iowa, for two counties, $326; Tennes- 
see, for 46 counties, $223, and North Carolina, for 
26 counties, $160, while in all these states the an- 
nual salary of the rural mail carrier was more than 
$1,000. 

Such a salary for teachers will never get the 
best service. The country folk need not expect to 
retain teachers with such a wage. 

The second requisite for retaining teachers in 
the country is better home conditions. This is be- 
ing brought about in many states by establishing 
teacherages, but the movement has not yet been 
actively launched, except in a few states. 

The idea of the school district furnishing the 
teacher with a home, as far as the writer knows, 
was first inaugurated in this country by the state 
of Nebraska in 1894, when a seven-room teacher’s 
cottage was erected in Rural District No. 1, Hall 
County, at a cost of $1,000. The state of Wash- 
ington erected its first teacher’s cottage in 1905, 
and since that time nearly every state in the union 
has erected homes for the rural teachers. 

From a questionnaire sent out by the writer to 
state school officials a few months ago, it is found 
that there are now over 600 teacherages in the 
United States. The state of Washington leads 
with 112; Colorado has over 60; Oklahoma, 58; 
Oregon, 29; Montana, 20. 

Several foreign countries have for many years 
built teacher’s homes, notably Denmark, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden and Australia. Eighty-two per 
cent. of the rural teachers in Denmark are men, 
and this is caused, in part, by the free home fur- 
nished, with a few acres of ground, where the 
teacher may make his home the year round. Vic- 
toria, Australia, had in 1914, 2,181 schoolhouses 
and 1,404 teacherages. 

Surely we ought to do as well by our rural 
teachers as these foreign countries. Without her 
own home many a rural teacher is regularly 
aroused for a five’ o’clock breakfast, eats a cold 
and hastily prepared lunch, and often waits, after 
trudging through rain and mud, for a seven 
o'clock dinner. Her hours of private rest, if she 
have such, are broken; she is frequently obliged to 
sleep in a cold room with boisterous children: she 
is subjected to all the affairs of the family, which 
are not always pleasant. No wonder teachers go 
to town on Friday night or to the city to remain 
permanently as soon as possible. 

The third factor influential in keeping teachers 
in the country is the consolidation of schools. Dur- 
ing the last year at least ten states legislated for 
further consolidation of schools, and old, conserva- 
tive Ohio perhaps enacted the most comprehen- 
sive and unique law governing consolidation and 
the transportation of pupils. In Indiana alone 
during the past five years almost 1,000 rural schools 
have been displaced by consolidation, and in the 
United States at the present time there are probably 
more than 6,000 consolidated schooi districts. 

Consolidation brings most of the advantages of 
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the city schools. Teachers are less isolated; their 
work is lighter and more pleasant; buildings are 
better, more sanitary and modern, and the home 
life becomes more congenial. 
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Rural community betterment can only be per- 
manently realized through proper education. This 
education must be directed by trained teachers who 
must be retained in the country. 





NEW NATIONAL HYMN—AMERICA AND HER ALLIES 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


[Tune: Materna.] 


O Land of lands, my Fatherland, the beautiful, the free, 
All lands and shores to freedom dear are ever dear to 


thee; 

All sons of Freedom hail thy name, and wait thy word of 
might, 

While round the world the lists are joined for liberty 
and light. 


Hail, sons of France, old comrades dear! Hail Britons 
brave and true! ‘ 

Hail, Belgian martyrs, ringed with flame! Slavs fired 
with visions new! 

Italian lovers mailed with light! Dark brothers from 
Japan! 

From East to West all lands are kin who live for God 
and man. 


Here endeth war! Our bands are sworn! Now dawns 
the better hour 

When lust of blood shall cease to rule, when Peace shall 
come with power; 

We front the fiend that rends our race and fills our 
homes with gloom; 

We break his sceptre, spurn his crown, and nail him in 
his tomb! 


Now, hands all round, our troth we plight to rid the 
world of lies, 

To fill all hearts with truth and trust and willing sacrifice; 

To free all lands from hate and spite and fear from strand 
to strand; 

To make all Nations neighbors and the world one Father- 
land! 

—New York Evening Post. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WASHINGTON 


The last legislative session of Washington was 
of great educational significance. The “Survey” 
was up for action. The reaction against it was 
complete, and the educational satisfaction seems to 
have been well nigh unanimous. 

It is too bad that it seems impossible to attempt 
a good piece of work educationally and not spoil it 
all by false theorizing, or at least by entirely mis- 
judging the temper of the school people as has been 
done in Iowa, in North Dakota, and in Washington. 

Superintendent Elmer L. Cave of Bellingham is 
the hero of educational Washington for the way 
he stood by the state superintendent and by the 
teachers of the state. As chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the State Association he was 
the real leader of the legislature. Mrs. Preston 
and Mr. Cave kept their heads and kept their 
hands on legislation. There have been few such 
demonstrations in the entire country. 

It is needless to say that Seattle is as serene as 
ever. Will America ever have another city super- 
intendent with the record for leadership that Frank 
B. Cooper has? 

No other city has been as freaky politically as 
has Seattle. This is literally true in all the years 
that Mr. Cooper has been in office. 

And Mr. Cooper has never sidestepped any re- 
sponsibility, has never played safe. I recall the 
spring of 1912 at the Inland Empire meeting in 
Spokane, when Mrs. Preston was a candidate for 
state superintendent. The opposition to a woman 
was great, to Mrs. Preston was great. Fearing 
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Mr. Cooper’s influence for her the opposition 
selected the superintendent of King County—the 
Seattle County—as their candidate. 

Practically no leaders had been outspoken for 
Mrs. Preston, as it was seven months to the elec- 
tion and several months to the primaries. 

On the first day of the session of the Association 
the Spokesman-Review said: “It is rumored that 
Mr. Cooper is liable to favor Mrs. Preston.” The 
next edition had a signed communication saying: 
“It is not a rumor, I am for Mrs. Preston.” She 
was practically nominated and elected that minute. 

It is always a joy to visit Seattle, to see the way 
the schools have grown. Mr. Cooper took the 
schools when Seattle was little other than a good 
sized village in school affairs. 

Today there is no city in America that all in all 
has a better system of schools, a better spirit, 
greater harmony, more pedagogical “punch” as the 
saying goes, and no one can deny Mr. Cooper the 
sole credit for the leadership that is doing it. 

Tacoma, that knew no real enduring peace from 
earliest times, has known only peace and 
plenty since W. F. Geiger took the reins. Of 
course he had the advantage of having studied the 
situation as high school principal and of being a 
man of affairs as well as a practical and theoretical 
school man, and Tacoma needed Geiger and has 
appreciated him. 

Everett is a city of many attractions socially, 
commercially, industrially, and locationally. It has 
always had good schools and good school men. It 
has never been freaky politically or educationally, 
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and it has given C. R. Frazier all the opportunity 
any man could desire for the development of an 
excellent school system. [Everett is just large 
enough for opportunity for everything and yet 
small enough for a man to keep his hand on every 
detail and impress his personality upon everybody, 
and Mr. Frazier has improved every opportunity. 

The new factor in city superintendency has been 
O. C. Pratt at Spokane. It has been some time, 
as they reckon time in Washington, since a real 
new man had come into city school leadership, 
when in 1916 Mr. Pratt came to Spokane. 

He is a man of the latest educational equipment, 
of the most pronounced professional convictions, 
with intense devotion to the theory and practice 
of education. He was a new force, one quite liable 


to try to go up grade “on high.” 


The fears of the timid seem to have been ground- 
less, the hopes of the reformers are being realized. 
With all his professionalism Mr. Pratt has a lot 
of the human element, an abundance of common 
sense. 

The normal school situation in Washington is of 
greatest interest. No other state has struck the 
same pace as has Washington in several particulars. 

The Cheney Normal School, N. D. Showalter, 
president, has a remarkable plant and equipment. 

Fortunately, as it now appears, the entire plant 
burned three years ago and nearly $500,000 has 
been expended upon three buildings. 

Most fortunately Mr. Showalter is a master 
builder in conception, in vision, and in detail. We 
have never seen a school building of any kind that 
seems to us to be as perfect in every detail as is 
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each of these buildings. The normal building it- 
self, costing $325,000, is the height of perfection. 

Mr. Showalter is a man of details professionally 
as well as architecturally, and he is building up a 
great institution. In three years the attendance 
has more than doubled, and the character of the 
work and the previous equipment of the students is 
equally pronounced. 

At Ellensburg one finds the latest thought and 
word in professional training. President George 
H. Black, who attracted national attention while at 
Lewiston, Idaho, has been given an opportunity 
that has rarely come to a professional educator. 

His views of teacher training are the broadest 
and keenest. He has the latest word in teacher 
preparation. He ignores tradition, he defies con- 
ventionalities, he aims to prepare young men and 
women for community leadership in school and 
out, but this is no place to present his views as he 
is embodying them in a most evolutionary way. 

At Bellingham Dr. George W. Nash has had. 
no bed of roses, but under the most trying condi- 
tions of any one we know he has won at every 
turn and the State Board of Regents is sure to 
continue to give him a free hand. He was a great 
success as a city superintendent, as a state super- 
intendent, and the greatest success at the Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, State Normal School. He 
knows how to manage a first-class normal school, 
and he is sure to be given an opportunity to 
achieve all desired success at Bellingham. 

We appreciate more and more the privilege we 
have enjoyed of knowing each of these state nor- 
mal schools under each administration from the 
first. 
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SOME LEAKS AND HOW TO STOP THEM 


BY J. P. WOMACK 


Superintendent of Schools, Jonesboro, Arkansas 


Leaks? Plenty of them. Leaks everywhere 
and of all kinds. Leaks that cost time and money 
and energy and patronage and community appre- 
ciation and support. Leaks that defeat the aims 
and purposes of the community in founding and 
maintaining the schools, and condemn millions of 
boys and girls to lifelong inefficiency and all that 
inefficiency means to the individual and to the 
state. Let us note some of them. 

First, there is the leak due to poor lesson as- 
signment. Startled by the period bell, the method- 
less teacher dismisses her class saying, as she ner- 
vously thumbs the leaves of the textbook: “Get 
to page —” 

Now, that assignment may be poor in various 
ways. It may cover subjects for which the class 
has had no preparation and which the average 
member of the class cannot grasp. It may have 
little in it that lends itself to classroom work. Or, 
it may comprehend enough to hold the class two 
or three days. Finally, it may contain matter 
which the teacher will later decide to omit. 

Pardon a personal reference. While I was in 
college my professor assigned one day about three 
times the usual amount of Horace for next day’s 


lesson. That night I spent double the usual time 
preparing that lesson, for I did not want to report 
short. Needless to say, my other work suffered. 
Next day the professor explained that the error 
was due to his turning two leaves instead of one. 
To be sure I was one lesson ahead, but my nerves 
were unstrung and my whole day was at discount. 
Another day the professor of economics assigned 
me individually 120 pages from a big-paged con- 
gressional record. The very same day the Ger- 
man professor directed his class to buy a new 
book, “Dichtung und Wahrheit,” and read the first 
three pages. I got the book. The first few pages 
were in the nature of an introduction, but as they 
were written in German I supposed the assignment 
was meant to apply to them. Between the as- 
signed reading and that introduction I spent the 
whole of Saturday. When the class met I found I 
had prepared the wrong German lesson. But my 
spare day was gone. At still another time my 
pedagogy teacher made individual assignments for 
the next meeting of the class. Mine was: “Mr. 
Womack, you will read and report on Darwin’s 
‘Origin of the Species.’’’ One professor would as- 
sign twenty to forty pages of heavy work, then at 
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recitation time would go off at a tangent and dis- 
cuss some phase of the lesson that appealed to him, 
oftentimes omitting entire chapters from the reci- 
tation. Another would have the classes copy into 
our notebooks pages and pages of tables, analyses, 
etc., for which I have never had the slightest use. 
I have made the reference not to expose anybody’s 
weaknesses, but to make clear what I have been 
trying to get before you. 

Another leak grows out of the teacher’s failure 
to provide himself with a lesson plan. Face to face 
with his class he gropes for an opening. Some- 
times he finds it and gets good results from the 
recitation. Oftener he just flounders, wasting the 
time of the class, disappointing the eager ones, dis- 
gusting the more or less indifferent ones, and dis- 
sipating the interest of the entire class. Some- 
times he branches off on some phase of the work 
bearing little or no relation to the assignment, thus 
sidetracking the attention of the class from the 
heart of the lesson. Or, he omits parts of the les- 
son on which the pupils have spent time and en- 
ergy, not only discounting the pupil’s preparation, 
but also preparing the way for less careful prepa- 
ration in future. In many ways he may fail to 
connect with his assignment and the pupils’ prepa- 
ration and the class suffer loss. 

Another common leak results from the sense- 
less habit of repeating. For example: A class 
comes up and reports all work done. The teacher 
has no ground for doubting the statement, and yet 
he goes right on as if the class had failed to do 
the work, keeping them at the blackboard the 
whole period doing over the work already well 
done in their rooms. Or again, a pupil may ask 
for an explanation to some particular step in solu- 
tion of a long, perhaps complicated, example in, 
let us say, simultaneous quadratics. Wishing to 
oblige, he has the example worked out in detail, 
the class sitting passive meanwhile. Ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty minutes go by and no benefit to 
anybody perhaps, for in all probability the request 
was made to cover a lack of preparation or to kill 
time. For it is nothing unusual to find pupils who 
deliberately bring up questions to throw the teacher 
off the program. 

A fourth leak grows out of the misplacing of 
emphasis. Rules, theorems, tables, of genealogies, 
dates, analyses and all sorts of odds and ends are 
crammed into the lesson and emphasized as if they 
were important. The pupil cannot grasp and retain 
it all, and would scarcely be the better for it if he 
could. It would be about as profitable to him as 
a perfectly remembered list of all the stations 
passed on a transcontinental trip. One lesson we 
teachers need very much to learn is that we can- 
not teach all the good things there are to be taught 
and the pupils could not learn them if we could 
teach them. The worst feature of this case of mis- 
placed emphasis is that while the teacher is em- 
phasizing so much he really emphasizes nothing 
and the work is relatively worthless. Sometimes 
we find teachers really emphasizing some phase of 
the lesson effectively when the matter emphasized 
is of no moment. I knew a teacher who empha- 
sized parsing until his pupils were artists in this 
line and yet they knew absolutely nothing about 
constructive grammar. 
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Another wasteful leak is due to the lockstep sys- 
tem of promotion in many of our schools. Once a 
class is organized, its members are held to uniform 
progress. All must move together or halt to- 
gether. There may be in the class those who could 
do twice as much as the others, but they are held to 
the regulation assignment. When they get ahead 
they must simply mark time until the class catches 
up. Here is where we lose thousands of our best 
pupils. And many that we manage to retain grow 
troublesome for lack of employment, and many 
more fail to develop properly for lack of properly 
proportioned work. The best returns come from 
a proper adjustment of work to the pupil’s 
capacity. No horse trainer would expect to de- 
velop record breaking speed if he were not allowed 
to put the horse to his best efforts. 

Still another leak is sprung when teachers or 
pupils are given too much to do. A pupil who 
could carry four subjects is loaded down with six 
or eight. The result is that he does nothing well. 
He may get a smattering of the subject matter, but 
he will get nothing thoroughly. He does not even 
learn to work. He develops into a mere skimmer 
and crammer. As for the teacher, I need not make 
any argument to make out a strong case. We all 
know the pernicious effects of overcrowding 
teachers. And yet we go on cramming more and 
more into our courses of study with a view to en- 
richment. We have yet to learn that it is as fool- 
ish to try to teach everything that is good as to eat 
everything that is good. Our digestive organs, 
mental as well as physical, have pretty well de- 
fined limits. 

One other leak—and a bad one, too—is due to 
the mediaeval conception which we have of culture. 
We seem bound to the century-old idea that some 
subjects are to be taught for their cultural value, 
while others are retaified for the sake of utility. 
Hence we continue to insist that all pupils take 
Latin, Geometry, Rhetoric, etc., regardless of 
tastes, aptitudes and life purposes, and the. pupils 
continue to insist that they do not want these 
things—that they do not care for them or that they 
prefer something else. But we say: “Take it or 
go,” and thousands go every year. And we will 
add, as an aside, that of those who stay and endure 
the grind, many would be traveling a more direct 
road to culture taking other courses we might 
name. For culture does not exist until its tools 
are handled automatically. When Latin becomes 
easy and natural to me, when playing the piano 
ceases to be an exercise and becomes a delightful 
pastime, when I read Gibbon and Browning and 
Carlyle and Ruskin from choice, and when I 
choose to spend my chance leisure hour im an art 
gallery instead of in the park, then I may justly 
lay claim to culture within the meaning of modern 
scholasticism. 

One of the very worst leaks is caused by in- 
sane notion that we must follow copy. The 
Carnegie Foundation says a model school should 
do so and so, and we all but break our necks trying 
to measure up to the standard. Or a Mr. Wirt 
solves his problem for the children at a huge mill 
plant, and we forthwith establish miniature Gary’s 
all over the country. Or we read of Madame 
Montessori’s success in the slums of Rome, and we 
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turn our system upside down to transform our well 
regulated primary room into a House of Child- 
hood. Or, to come closer home, some ipse dixit is 
passed down the line that we must do this or that 
or the other—that we must read a given number of 
pages of a given author in a given time under 
given conditions or down goes our rating in the 
big blue book, and like dumb, driven cattle we pass 
meekly under the rod. O College Entrance Re- 
quirements, how many crimes are committed in 
thy name! Many a poor fellow, now fighting the 
unequal fight of the inefficient, would have re- 
mained in school and fitted himself had he been 
permitted to substitute the Scientific American for 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” or to study soils and 
seed corn instead of simultaneous quadratics or 
the meters of Horace. 


And there is a leak in many of our schools due 
to a lack of co-ordination among the department 
teachers. To illustrate: The English teacher 
calls for a theme written with special reference to, 
let us say, coherence or emphasis. On the same 
day the history teacher calls for a summary of a 
period, say the French Revolution. The pupils 
go home and write two themes—one for its Eng- 
lish and one for its history. We are reminded in 
this connection of the man who cut two holes in 
his kitchen door to accommodate the cats about 
the premises—a big hole for the big cats and a lit- 
tle hole for the little ones! We wonder how often 
the department teachers counsel together to con- 
sider whether they are working to one another’s 
and the pupils’ advantage. 


The last leak I shall notice is the worst of all— 
the leak due to inefficient teachers. Some are in- 
efficient because they do not know thoroughly the 
subjects they pretend to teach. The loss occasioned 
by them is incalculable. Others know their subject 
but are not really teachers. They do not know 
how, and seem to be unable or unwilling to learn. 
They are more destructive than the first class, be- 
cause a poorly equipped teacher may make up in 
enthusiasm and inventiveness much of what she 
lacks in technical knowledge. A third class have 
all the training our,schools can give, but they lack 
the one thing needful—a proper conception of edu- 
cation and the means of obtaining it. The man 
who does not know where he is going is not apt 
to know it even if by chance he got there. But on 
this point I need not dwell. We all know the in- 
efficient teacher and what he means to the cause 
of education. 
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TEACHING FORWARD 


BY HERBERT PATTERSON 
Dakota Wesleyan University 

Too many teachers teach backward. Their 
mind is more occupied with thinking about yester- 
day than about tomorrow. 

“I must spend the entire evening correcting 
those papers,” says the backward teacher. The 
following morning she enters the school building 
with her bundle of papers all read and very care- 
fully corrected. A sense of faithfulness to duty, 
since she has examined scrupulously all the papers 
that were handed in, tends to obscure the thought 
that she has slighted her preparation for today’s 
teaching. “Today I must trust to luck and the in- 
spiration of the moment, for I have not planned 
exactly what I want to do in each class.” With 
this half-smothered self-accusation the day’s work 
is begun. 

The forward teacher, in contrast, always gives 
tomorrow preference over yesterday. “I must be 
prepared to teach well every class,” is her motto. 
Planning precisely for each lesson, studying not 
only the material to be presented but also the best 
methods of presentation, thinking about desirable 
supplementary work for the brighter members of 
each class, taking care that she enters her school- 
room with an abundance of physical vigor and en- 
thusiasm instead of with tired nerves and uncer- 
tainty,—these are the ideas that possess the mind 
of the one who is teaching forward. 

The “discipline” of the backward teacher and 
that of the forward teacher stand in similar con- 
trast. The backward teacher is ever troubled with 
thoughts of yesterday’s pranks. What already has 
happened is for her more important than what is 
going to happen. The forward teacher, in con- 
trast, is constantly searching for the causes of mis- 
demeanors, trying to remove these causes, be they 
general or specific, and thus prevent their recur- 
rence. Her punishments are not merely punitive, 
inspired by revenge, but rather reformative in 
their nature. Just as in the field of medicine there 
is a growing emphasis upon preventive measures 
in place of those which are merely curative, so in 
education more and more stress is being laid upon 
preventive “discipline.” 

The general philosophy of the forward teacher 
is sound, for is not the future more important than 
the past? There are far too few who are teaching 
forward, and the significant question for each of 
us is: “Am I one of them?” 
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The profit to be derived from the system of 
proved by geometry. 


education cannot be assessed by arithmetic or 


Educational advance cannot be measured by the things which are taught, 


but only by the things which are learnt, and the things which are learnt are often quite impon- 


derable and not to be measured by the standard of any definite intellectual acquisition. 


It is 


easy for any observer of our social phenomena to pick out a black patch here and there, and to 


paint a dismal picture of the progress of our civilization. 


But on a comprehensive view, no one 


can pretend to doubt the very real effect which our system of popular education has had in the 
improvement of morals, in the refinement of taste, and in the development of the skill, knowl- 


edge, and intelligence of our working population. 








—Herbert Fisher, Minister of Education of Great Britain. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XIV.) 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


No man in the literary world has a more definite 
personality, a more wholesome influence, a more 
sensitive conscience, less self-consciousness, less 
class consciousness, a more dominant sub-con- 
sciousness than has William Allen White of 
Emporia, Kansas. 

He was an eight-dollar-a-week reporter on the 
Eldorado Republican, when he entered the of- 
fice of the proprietor to inquire as to the financial 
responsibility of one of the leading papers in the 
state. 

Upon being assured that it was a star of the 
first magnitude financially he said they had offered 
him $20.00 a week and he did not wish to take 
any chances with as reckless a concern as that until 
he made inquiries. 

From that day to this he has always been sur- 
prised at public appreciation and has stayed by 
the Emporia Gazette these many years, glorify- 
ing the country press as no other man has ever 
glorified it. 

A New York daily paper telegraphed him to go 
to “The Knife and Fork Club” of Kansas City and 
telegraph a report of the speeches of Ridgeway, 
Jerome, Folk, and Tom Lawson. 

He replied that he did not care to go. They 
wired back: “Two dollars a word and the more 
words the better.” He went. His dispatch was 
the event of the times. Not even the Kansas 
City Star had as good a report, and no paper out 
of Kansas City had any report of the most sensa- 
tional banquet episode of a decade. 

The first the world at large knew of William 
Allen White was in 1896, when he returned the 
state to the Republican party. In response to the 
question: “What’s the matter with Kansas?” he 
wrote: “Kansas needs to raise more corn and less 
Hell.” 

President McKinley wanted to reward Mr. 
White by some notable political appointment, but 
Mr. White replied that he had no political aspira- 
tion. The only office he ever desires is to have a 
blanket order, like that which Herbert C. Hoover 
has, over all benevolences, philanthropies and re- 
forms. 

He won literary fame in 1900 when he had a 
series of magazine articles beginning with one on 
Richard Croker, an article which practically re- 
tired that political chieftain to private life. 

He once took a place in the “Seats of the 
Mighty” by having first place in the Atlantic 
Monthly, which Oliver Wendell Holmes said was 
so named because of “a notion” of the publisher 
and editor. 

He has done much admirable book writing of 
late. His best seller has been “A Certain Rich 
Man,” but his masterpiece, to our thinking, is “In 
Our Town.” Unless we are a poorer guesser than 
we think we are, his greatest story will soon be 
announced by the Macmillans, a story in which 
will be all the glow of the reply to “What’s the 
matter with Kansas?” the report of Jerome’s 
roasting of Tom Lawson, and his own frying of 


Richard Croker to a grease spot in the style that 
the Atlantic Monthly magnified. 

But we can do no better service to our readers 
and to the man for whom we have keen and pride- 
ful affection than by reprinting a recent artic’e. in 
his own paper, the Emporia Gazette. 


In the Topeka Capital, Colonel J. E. House, recalling 
the time when J. F. Todd snook up behind him and hit 
him with a loaded cane, rises gently to the serene and 
philosophic mood that comes when one views the days 
that were. From that vantage point he calls upon the 
Emporia Gazette to reprint the story of the lady who 
chased its editor with a horsewhip. The suggestion is not 
a bad one. We should follow it but for a plan we have 
been maturing for years, to print our recoiiections of the 
perilous time of the Kansas press. 

These pallid days upon which we have fallen do not 
recall the blithe gay years when reporting was combined 
with foot racing, mayhem, ground and lofty tumbling, 
buck and wing dancing and assault with intent to kill. 
Thirty-two years ago this summer we began to kick the 
heavy Colt jobber, rustle personals at the trains and drop 
watermelon rinds on prominent citizens passing below as 
we moulded public opinion in the forms, hot and often 
rebellious, for the columns of the Butler County Dem- 
ocrat. 

Our first essay at reform was upon a gambler who had 
a little stud game four doors down the hallway from 
the office, and who used to like to take out a girl we fan- 
cied in a red wheeled buggy. That red wheeled buggy 
gave us a realizing sense of the wickedness of the gam- 
bler’s life. 

So, while the editor was out of town, we slipped an 
item in the paper about the stud game which the city 
marshal could not well overlook. The item was a mis- 
take. That gambler sat up out of hours four long days 
trying to get a chance to kick our base of supplies into 
our subconsciousness, and only a fleet and earnest pair of 
young feet kept the gambler from achieving his end. In- 
cidentally, he got the girl. Which taught us a lesson 
about the gratitude of republics. 

The year following while riding the hook and ladder 
trucks to fires and drawing $8 a week as runaway re- 
porter and train chaser for Bent Murdock on the Eldo- 
rado Republican, we were persuaded by a local advertiser 
to make a few sensible remarks about a lady peddling cor- 
sets in the town who was taking business from the mer- 
chant prince. The lady went to the harness shop, bought 
a keen rawhide and walked Main Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue for two days and haunted the Eldorado Republican 
office at all hours for the reporter. The boss and the 
foreman expressed virtuous indignation to her at the 
shameless attitude of the reporter, and he made his beat 
from the alleys, meekly peering into a store from the 
back room ‘to see if she was there, before entering it, and 
never getting far from the alley door. We wrote our 
copy on the back stairs and sent it in by the devil, who 
once, being eager for a foot race or something equally 
good, told the waiting and obdurate woman where we 
were perched. 

Then that episode passed, and we roasted a circus that 
didn’t advertise enough to suit our nice taste in those 
matters, and if the circus had sent a sober man to do its 
fighting he might have caught us. In those Eldorado 
years we attempted to paralyze the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and were ridden in effigy through the streets of town; 
a boycott was declared on the paper, and the candidate 
for county atitorney on the alliance ticket bought a gun 
to answer our charges. 

Then we moved to Lawrence, where we have winged 
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many a gay mile.down Massachusetts Street before irate 
citizens, have faced many a furious mob of Democrats 
in the office, coming in to stop subscriptions and order 
out advertising. Once Jerry Gladheart—peace to his 
ashes—sent word that he would shoot us on sight, and 
once Pete Foley came to call with a large, feverish ball 
bat, and remained to pray. Life at Lawrence was just 
one long, gorgeous flirtation with violent death. 

In Kansas City life grew gradually dull and monoto- 
nous. So we left for Emporia, where for a few years 
business did pick up. We were slugged by a prominent 
citizen, chased by a lady, laid for by a female jointist 
with a pistol, and hanged in effigy in a Populist parade. 
A negro murderer once tried to fuss his way into fame 
through our remains, which would not remain, and a lo- 
cal statesman once removed a big gun from an indignant 
reader who desired our blood. 
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The committee has told us we had to leave town; 
bankers have warned us against our past due paper, and 
once our dog was poisoned by designing enemies. 

Yet, as we are facing fifty, we look back from these 
placid heights to the turmoil that was yesterday, without 
much regret. We are more circumspect than we used 
to be; words are weighed more carefully than they were 
in our teens and twenties and thirties, when we tossed 
language gaily about like the dews of heaven, letting it 
fall upon the just and the unjust. 

But we wonder if our circumspection is due to wisdom, 
or if, perchance, in “the dear dead days beyond recall, ere 
in our lives the rain began to fall,” we were not bolstered 
by the deep sustaining faith that we could run like a 
white-head; while now the passing years have checked 
our speed, broken our wind and made us kindly cautious, 
if not entirely wise. 





The reason so few people get what they want is because they don’t want it hard enough 
to use real effort in bringing things their way.— Frank W. Simmonds, Lewiston, Idaho. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS OUR SALVATION 
[Philadelphia Ledger.] 


The American public school system is the sal- 
vation of a republic that must be based not on the 
immoderate ideas of those without any training 
that fits them for citizenship, but on the common 
sense of all who have been put through sound edu- 
cational processes. That everywhere éfforts are 
making to improve the system is no indictment of 
it; these are the efforts of its friends, who would 
make it, year by year, take on a higher efficiency 
and realize in every way its possibilities. That 
the years of war will test the system goes without 
Saying, .though the readiness of all concerned to 
meet the formidable conditions created by the war 
has been one of the fine things in the ready re- 
sponse of the leaders of the educational world 
generally to the demands made upon them. 

As a result of all this preliminary work the 
United States commissioner of education has is- 
sued an appeal to all in the secondary grades, as 
well as in the upper, and in the colleges and tech- 
nical schools, to keep at school. The very nature 
of the war agitation, even where it in nowise asks 
any specific duty of those at school, gives so many 
outlets for activities and employment outside that 
it amounts to a positive demoralization. Conse- 
quently, all educators have joined to fight this ten- 
dency. Whatever else may be true, it is certain 
that in the immediate future we shall need better 
educated and better trained citizenry to meet the 
issues of the war and the issues of peace. For 
when peace comes then the silent war will begin, 
the war of industries and commerce, and the 
United States will need all the technicians, all the 
trained brains and the trained hands it can de- 
velop to save for it that leadership in the world’s 
affairs which its interests and its importance call 
for, And jn this conflict the attendance in the 
schools of today means success in the world’s 
work of tomorrow, 


CHILD WELFARE 
BY JANE A. STEWART 

= : Philadelphia 

According to the annual valuable summary of 
laws affecting child welfare (recently issued by 
Chief Julia Lathrop of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau) Massachusetts leads in such legis- 
lation enacted during last year, over a score of 
laws being passed affecting children’s education, 
health, employment, etc. 

Among the most important acts were the pro- 
vision of a new school for the feeble-minded at 
3elchertown (making the third school of this class 
established by the Bay State, the others being the 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded at 
Waverley, and the Wrentham State School), and 
the establishment of a recreation building at the 
Waverley institution. The legislature also 
amended the rules for commitment to the two 
state schools for the feeble-minded, requiring that 
the examining physician’s certificate shall be 
signed within five days of its signature by the ex- 
aminer; that this certificate’s date must be not 
more than ten days earlier than the order of com- 
mitment, this order to become void if the afflicted 
person is not received at the school within thirty 
days after its date. 

Massachusetts last year also amended its juve- 
nile court laws to provide for a juvenile session of 
the superior court with a separate trial list and 
docket, and reports from the probation officers; to 
require the hearing of juvenile cases in rooms not 
used for criminal trials; and to commit children to 
the Lyman School for Boys or the State Indus- 
trial School for Girls (not until twenty-one as 
heretofore) but until discharged by the trustees, 
and never beyond the age of twenty-one. 

The Massachusetts attendance officers were 
made responsible for the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the school census; private schools being 
required to report their registration to the local 
public school superintendent; and a definite 
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method of using the school census in enforcing 
compulsory school attendance being prescribed. 
Married women were exempted from the provi- 
sion requiring all illiterate minors sixteen to 
twenty-one years old to attend evening or other 
school. 

The Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 
was authorized to exterid its services to persons 
seriously defective in sight (to provide for their 
education and vocational guidance, etc.) and to 
work for the prevention of blindness. 

Maryland, New York, New Jersey, and 
Louisiana legislatures were also active in behalf 
of child welfare. The amending and codifying of 
the state laws relating to public education in Mary- 
land marked a great advance in compulsory at- 
tendance, in required length of school term, in 
authorizing social centres and circuit court sit- 
tings for juvenile cases, provision for the feeble- 
minded, and protection of child workers. 


an 


New York state law makers authorizéd villages 
to establish playgrounds; wiped out from the 
record the fact of illegitimacy (at the adoption of 
a child) ; required special permits (from the local 


chief executive) for children under sixteen who - 


pose for motion pictures; and separated juvenile 
prisoners completely from adult prisoners in 
county penitentiaries. 

New Jersey authorized school social centres, 
playgrounds, and visiting nurses. 

Louisiana solons made a new compulsory school 
attendance law putting the ages between seven and 
fourteen, instead of eight and fourteen as before, 
requiring attendance for not less than 140 days 
(but exempting those who have completed the ele- 
mentary course, those living over two and one- 
half miles from school and for whom free trans- 
portation is not furnished, and those whose ser- 
vices are needed to support a widowed mother), 
and making no provision for attendance officers or 
for enforcement of the law. 
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BRIDGEWATER’S NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’ 
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A 100 PER CENT. SCHOOL FOR EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PURPOSES, 


In the new Junior High schoolhouse for which the plans 
have been drawn by Frank Irving Cooper of Boston, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, is to have a one hundred per 
cent. building in point of effective use of floor space, and 
a structure in which the fire risk to the children is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

By a novel disposijon of the classrooms those on the 
first floor will open directly into the assembly hall, the 
aisles of which will serve for corridors, saving the usual 
extra space demanded by passageways and _ corridors, 
while on the second floor the aisle of the balcony to the 
assembly hall will serve a similar purpose. 

With reference to safety of exit in case of fire the 
new schoolhouse will be unique, for every classroom on 
the first floor will have the choice of three exits, one of 
which is a door through the outside wall direct to the 
schoolyard, while the classrooms of the second floor will 
be grouped two to each stairway, and a maximum of 
eighty pupils would have egress by any flight of stairs. 
With eight doors that can be used for exits, two of them 
on each side of the building, there is probably no other 
structure in the country that can be emptied so quickly. 
In the most urgent necessity it would be a matter of 
seconds only to clear the first story, and the pupils from 
above would have clear stairways for their use. 

Bridgewater’s new schoolhouse will be a_ two-story 
structure in brick and stone, the outside dimensions of 


*Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, architects. 
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which will be 105 feet by 80 feet. The front will be re- 
cessed and the walls here will be relieved by the stone 
ornamentation of the two doorways with a dignified 
treatment of the central areas of the wall. The roof 
will have a heavy projecting cornice, avoiding the un- 
dignified and unfinished look that is often given by the 
parapet wall so much in-‘use. The windows will be 
grouped in decorative fashion, and will be of sufficient 
size to afford to the rooms within the most splendid 
lighting. 

The building will rest on a stone foundation with the 
first floor some five feet above the grade of the grounds. 
This affords illumination for the basement rooms and 
makes for the building an efficiency of almost three floors 
with only two stories of superstructure. . 

The notable feature of the first floor will be the great 
assembly hall, which, with its balcony, will seat six hun- 
dred. This is intended not only for school purposes but for 
gatherings of the people, and the first consideration has 
been safety in case of fire. In the first place all eight 
doors will be available in case of need, for tne classrooms 
have doors opening into the assembly hall. 

The customary entrances and exits for the assembly 
hall will be the two hallways-leading to the front doors. 
The doorways are to be of the non-choke pattern, which 
gives no square corners or pockets into which individuals 
may be thrust and held by a passing crowd. 

The balcony has the choice of four stairways, each in- 
ae “Continued on page 381. “tie 
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TRAINING RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The improvement in the education and a 
sional training of rural school teachers 1s beyon 
estimate and the good work has but begun. Since 
1910 practically every state normal school has put 
in a course for rural school teachers so that in 
one year a student can get special ee. - 
special professional suggestions, making a “a y 
well equipped teacher out of one who would have 
been seriously inefficient without it. — 

A similar important service is being rendered 
by county rural schools, by teacher-training 
courses in the high schools, in extended summer 
schools for the improvement of rural school 

rs. 

= to this the literature for country — 

hers in educational magazines, in agricu ura 
ise in national and state bulletins. The United 
States Bureau of Education is focusing much of 
its activity upon rural school betterment. Add to 
all this the famous achievement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through its canning clubs for 
girls and agricultural clubs, corn clubs, poultry 
clubs, garden clubs, pig raising clubs, acre-lot clubs 
and many other great uplifting movements. 

The Smith-Lever bill and the Smith-Hughes 
bill are turning loose upon the country hundreds 
of young men and women who are doing great 
things for country life through rural schools. 

Farm agents are also a power of good educa- 
tionally that is beyond estimate. 

Country life directors, such as County Superin- 
tendent Edward J. Tobin of Cook County, Illi- 
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nois, is employing, have revealed possibilities 
hitherto unsuspected. 

To all these forces must be added the new move- 
ment. known as the “Educational Experiment 
Foundation,” Educational Building, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, Miss Jean Lee Hunt, director, 
which is to make all one-room rural schools that 
cannot be consolidated, know of the work of Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey of Porter School, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. No one thing promises more for 
one-room schools than does the promotion of pub- 
licity of this demonstration. 

Language wholly fails to give any adequate sug- 
gestion of the revolutionary country life activity 
discovered, directed, and inspired by Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, who has led to the teaching of 
reading and writing to more native adult illiter- 
ates since 1910 than have been taught to read and 
write in three hundred years. 

Nothing has exceeded in value the remarkable 
chart and lantern slide lecture scheme of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chicago, Profes- 
sor P. G. Holden, manager, whose literature has 
set a new pace in efficiency, whose teaching 
through seeing has opened the eyes of a million 
country children who else might as well have been 
born blind. 

And the Victrola has unstopped the ears of mil- 
lions of children who but for this miraculous in- 
strument would have lived and died deaf to the 
music of the masters. 

The rural school and country life of today are 
as far removed from conditions in 1910 as the 
beef-rich shorthorn is from the slab-sided long- 
horn of other days, as a rainbow of the cloud that 
has passed is from the crackling, roaring thunder 
and dazzling forked lightning of the coming tem- 
pest, as the bejeweled streets of the New Jeru- 


salem are from the fiery furnace of our childhood 
teaching. 


TIMOTHY 

Thousands of farmers, especially in the East, 
are raising and feeding timothy to dairy cattle. 
It is better feed for milk than cat-o’-nine-tails, 
which is about all that can be said for it. 

In Illinois, where they are testing feeds and 
cattle, there is one cow that paid a larger net 
profit than 1,020 other cows, and most of the 
farmers who were wasting time taking care of 
cows had no suspicion that they might take care 
of one cow and make as much money as by tak- 
ing care of 1,020 cows. 

The one cow was different from the 1,020, but 
besides the difference in the cows there was a 
difference in the feed. 

Not one of the 1,020 cows had alfalfa, soy 
beans, or ensilage. Not one of them was milked 
or fed regularly, but the one cow was fed to the 
minute and milked to the minute. 

The farmers who owned the 1,020 cows 
would never pay as much as had to be paid for 
the one cow, but about three hundred times as 
much was paid for the 1,020 cows as for the 
one. 

No farmer is sane today who does not know 
the folly of feeding timothy to milch cattle. 
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Educationally a lot of schools, a lot of courses 


- of study are feeding scholastic timothy to chil- 


dren. To continue the timothy scholastic fodder 
is educationally insanity. i 

It is said by those who visit traditional schools 
that there are some timothy teachers; as to that 
we cannot say. 
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JONATHAN FAIRBANKS 


On September 29, at Springfield, Missouri, in 
his eighty-ninth year, Jonathan Fairbanks, super- 
intendent of that city for more than thirty-five 
years, passed to the other world, and on the day 
of his funeral the schools were closed for the day, 
all flags in the city were at half-mast, and every 
store, factory, and business place was closed for 
thirty minutes. Rarely has any city thus honored 
any citizen who had ceased active participation in 
affairs. Few men have been equally serviceable 

ny community. 

= Mr. Foisbeiie was a native of Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, taught at Piqua, Ohio, and went to 
Springfield in 1874. He was in many respects a 
remarkable man, an exceptional leader and in- 
spirer of teachers and pupils. He was eminently 
progressive. When he was near eighty years old 
he came to Massachusetts with several of his 
teachers to visit some cities with ‘specially pro- 
gressive work. It was his practice to visit every 
teacher while at work every week. He adopted 
this rule when there were only two buildings, one 
for white and one for colored children, and he 
continued it when it was a large system. 

The Mayor of the city in his proclamation well 
said: “To know Jonathan Fairbanks was to love 
him.” 
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THE HUTCHINSONS 


Robert H. and Delia D. Hutchinson are con- 
ducting an educational experiment at Stony Ford, 
New York. It is their proud boast that they 
are Socialists and are not religious. 

Such a statement will be quite shocking to most 
American educators, and will lead to prejudging 
the results. : 

We have no fear that they will have any im- 
portant socialistic influence or that they will ap- 
preciably promote anti-religious sentiment, and 
we are exceedingly anxious that traditional preju- 
dice shall not lead to the rejection in advance of 
any virtue there may be in their demonstration. 

Here are a few principles that should be wel- 
comed in this experiment :— 

“Responsibility can best be developed by ex- 
ercise. 

“As much as possible we allow them to take 
their own responsibility in everything. 

“It is our plan to develop in the children what 
we consider the most important qualities for social 
life and happiness. These qualities may be 
grouped as the Individual and the Social. Health 
is the most important of the individual qualities. 
Besides fresh air and exercise, of which the chil- 
dren have plenty, we believe that the most impor- 
tant factor is their food. If a child is in a 
healthy condition and his taste has not been per- 
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verted by spiced dishes and like, we believe his 
natural appetite will, in general, direct him what 
to eat and how much. 

“Next to health, perhaps the most important in- 
dividual qualities ate a scientific attitude of mind 
and a desire for perfection. By scientific attitude 
of mind we do not mean a head full of chemistry 
and physics, but an ability and tendency to meas- 
ure the worth of anything one knows or plans 
to do by using one’s judgment and reason, and 
basing beliefs and acts upon facts which one 
knows to be true. The desire for perfection is 
aroused through the imagination. 

“Of the social qualities the most desirable are 
those which will make the child realize himself 
as part of the group, able to sympathize with 
others, and shoulder responsibilities—the very 
qualities which the everyday life of the school 
with its sharing of responsibilities and pleasures 
tends to develop. 

“We have no exact catalog of things the 
children ought to know, but in a general way our 
policy is to lead them to become familiar witli 
certain groups of knowledge, those which give 
them understanding of personal and social life, 

“We make it a point never to force and never 
to forbid. 

“To forbid means almost always one of two. 
things ; punishment or deceitfulness. 


“Punishment is degrading intellectually and ° 


morally and deceitfulness is an impossible quality 
for social life. A child who knows that he will 
not be punished never hesitates to tell the truth. 
With the exception gf circumstances im which 
his safety is endangered or where our own per- 
sonal rights are encroached upon, we find it bet- 
ter to advise than to command. There are no 
rewards and punishments beside the natural gain 
and pleasures derived from doing a thing well, or 
the loss and social depreciation of doing it badly.” 
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CATTELL AND DANA 
The trustees of Columbia University have by 
unanimous vote dismissed from the faculty Pro- 
fessors James McKeen Cattell and Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow Dana because of their attitude 
toward the 


World War. 


In view of the reported attitude and activities 
of these professors, using the official stationery of 
Columbia University in their propaganda, this re- 
sult cannot be surprising, but Professor Cattell is 
highly popular personally and professionally be- 
cause of his brilliant editorial leadership and he 
can never fully realize the grief of many edu- 
cational associates that he offered any excuse for 
such patriotic action on the part of the trustees. 

Professor Dana is a direct descendant of both 
Charles A. Dana, probably America’s greatest edi- 
tor, and the poet Longfellow, who has never had 
a rival in popular admiration in American litera- 
ture. The name he bears makes his retirement 
in this way especially distressing. 

All men, however high their station, must real- 
ize that America is at war and that each of us 


is either for or against the government of the 
United States. 





United States government in the 
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AWAKENED MISSOURI 


State Superintendent Lamkin of Missouri is 
a leader worthy of high praise. He is a genuine 
leader of the educational forces of the state. We 
have previously called attention to the way. in 
which he is guiding the county superintendents, 
and through them their teachers. 

Now he is leading the State University and the 
five state normal schools in most efficient team 
work. It is the first time we think that any one, effi- 
ciently or otherwise, has harnessed Albert Ross Hill, 
John R. Kirk, W. S. Dearmont, William T. Car- 
rington, Ira Richardson, and Eldo L. Hendricks 
to the same load, but Mr. Lamkin has harnessed 
these six men and the faculties of the State Uni- 
versity and the five state normal schools to the 
nine thousand one-room schools of the state, and 
with A. G. Capps of Adair County to snap the 
whip, has started in to survey—not spectacularly 
—the character of buildings, grounds and other 
school property; finances of the country school 
districts; course of study; status and efficiency of 
teachers; a general study of the most practicable 
way of improving the country schools and plac- 
ing them on the same plane of efficiency as the 
town and city schools. 
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McVEY TO KENTUCKY 

President Frank L. McVey of the University 
of North Dakota succeeds Judge Henry S. 
Barker as president of the State University of 
Kentucky at Lexington. Both the president and 
Kentucky are to be congratulated upon the com- 
ing of Dr. McVey to Lexington. The University 
is ready for such distinctive educational leader- 
ship as he will bring and he will appreciate being 
in the centre of great activities such as are thrill- 
ing the country within twelve hours’ ride of Lex- 
ington. Dr. McVey’s success at Grand Forks en- 
titles him to any promotion that could come to 
him. It has been a success in every regard that 
needs no muffler on one’s praise. 





CORN TO BE QUEEN* 

One of the multitude of unexpected effects of 
the World War is to be its influence upon the 
table and kitchen of the poor, and those who 
would avoid being poor. Fortunate are those of 
us who are in the Southland often enough to 
genuinely enjoy hoe cake and hominy, and those 
of the Northland who are old enough to enjoy 
hulled corn and milk, and mush and molasses, 
for we are liable to be forced to eat corn, and if 
so it will be well to present the cook, native or 
foreign, wife, daughter or maid, a copy of “Amer- 
ican Indian Corn,” with its 150 recipes for making 
living upon “maize” a luxury. 
~* American Indian Corn (Maize).’’ A Cheap, Wholesome and Nu- 
tritious Food—150 Ways to Prepare and Cook It. By Charles J. 
Murphy, pene | Commissioner for the State of Nebraska. Revised 
and edited with the addition of many new recipes and a Foreword by, 


Jeannette Young Norton,author of ‘Mrs, Norton’s Cook Book. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


NORMAL SCHOOL INAUGURATION 


The Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, State Nor- 
mal School inaugurated its new principal, Dr. J. 
Linwood Eisenberg, with all the dignity that 
would grace the inauguration of a college presi- 
dent. This is most gratifying. It is one of the 
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few cases in which preparation for teaching has 
been appropriately honored. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this honorable action will prove to be 
a worthy precedent for all state normal schools 
to follow. 
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“CHOOSE YE THIS DAY WHOM YE WILL 
SERVE” 

President William A. Brandenburg, in an ini- 
tial talk to his faculty at the opening of the new 
year at the State Manual Training and Normal 
School at Pittsburg, Kansas, said :-— 

“I am sure that I speak for the State Board 
of Administration when I say there is no place in 
this faculty for anyone whose loyalty to the 
United States in this war is in any wise doubt- 
ful. We must be loyal in word and deed, in 
sentiment and spirit, or we cannot be in sympathy 
with the state administration, with this institu- 
tion, its faculty or student body. There is no 
place in America for anyone to be on public pay- 
rolls who is not heart and soul American.” . 
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TEACHER EXCHANGE 


In 1915-16 Portland, Oregon, and _ Brockton, 
Massachusetts, exchanged two teachers of each 
city for two of the other. This was every way 
successful, and this year Miss Lucy Baker and 
Miss Frances Barnes of Portland are on ex- 
change with Miss Emily McKinney and Miss 
Marie Meyers of Houston, Texas. There is a 
growing feeling among those who know of the 
result of these exchanges that the principle 
should be greatly extended. Last year the State 
Normal Schools of Bellingham, Washington, and 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, exchanged for the year 
the heads of the Departments of Education. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College, Columbia University, has a 
budget of more than a million dollars for 1917-18 
($1,101,375). 

In order to make the preparation of boy scout 
leaders and scout masters a regular feature of 
the curriculum the college has accepted the 
offer made by Cleveland H. Dodge and 
Francis Phelps Dodge, to maintain in Teachers 
College for a certain number of years a pro- 


visional professorship in scouting and recreational 
leadership. 
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Cincinnati’s Board of Education passes an 
order forbidding the use in the public schools of 
any textbook glorifying autocracy and militarism 
or calculated to Germanize Americans rather 


than Americanize Germans. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal says that T. R. is 
the only man in the world whom everyone 
knows by his initials. “Colonel” gave way to 
“Teddy,” and “Teddy” gave way to “T. R.” 
Superintendent Carlos M. Cole, Denver, well 
says that a superintendent’s highest duty is to dis- 
cover unusual people in his corps, especially 
teachers with initiative. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2. 


February is Atlanta’s best month for weather, 
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BRIDGEWATER’S NEW JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Continued from pige 377. 








dependent of the others, so that here, as well as on the 
floor, the auditor may enjoy the entertainment without 
the slightest fear. 

An important feature of the hall will be its splendid 
stage, twenty-seven feet by fourteen feet, which will be 
valuable not only for school exhibitions, exercises and 
gatherings, but for the outside functions for which the 
hall is admirably fitted. 

The enclosing walls of the assembly hall are those of 
the adjoining class and administration rooms, so that 
there are no corridors. In effecting circulation from 
room to room through the great hall, Mr. Cooper has 
achieved an important step in advance, for one of the ex- 
pensive features in modern plannings of schoolhouses is 
the cost of the space needed for corridors and passage- 
ways. All of the classrooms on the first floor have a 
door opening into the assembly hall, so that quick inter- 
change of classes is easily accomplished. 

The first floor will have four classrooms of regulation 
size, ranged along the exterior walls of the building with 
admirable illumination of the greatly approved, unilateral 
character. F 

The classrooms will be of the regulation size and will 
have the unusual features of a bookcase and a children’s 
clothes closet for each room. The latter is an idea of 
greatest value, for according to Mr. Cooper’s plans the 
clothes closets will be heated and ventilated by a system 
independent of those of the classrooms. It is quite cus- 
tomary to hang the outer garments of the pupils in hall- 
ways, in anterooms, or even in the classroom itself. On 
wet days the garments hang, emitting unpleasant odors, 
and oftentimes are still damp when the owner comes for 
them at the close of school. By the new system the 
clothing is warmed and dried, and in any temperature 
that may be desirable, and the child has a dry wrap or 
overcoat for his or her run home. The system means 
much from the sanitary point of view. 

The second floor will contain four regulation class- 
rooms and will have one large drawing room above the 
administration rooms of the first, whose space will afford 
a room twenty-two feet by thirty-five feet, with placings 
for twenty-four tables. Here, roof lighting will be em- 
ployed, probably through saw-tooth sky-lights. 

As has already been noted, the exits from this floor 
have been so arranged that one stairway serves each pair 
of rooms, and the pupils in the large drawing room wiil 
have two different, widely separated stairways to choose 
between. 

The balcony of the assembly hall is on this floor and 
its aisle may afford convenient communication between 
the rooms if desired. By skilful use of space Mr. Cooper 
has been able, above the stage of the hall, to arrange a 
set of rooms which includes a rest room for the teachers, 
and a room for the school nurse and the physician, which 
is to be fitted with a dentist’s chair; connected with these 
rooms are ample toilet accommodations. 

The popular feature of the basement is the great lunch 
room, the girls’ side to be separated from the boys’. 
Cafeteria service may be provided from the domestic 
science room. There is a suite for domestic science 
40x30 feet, which has a demonstrating room, dining room 
and storerooms; there is a storage room for books and 
supplies, an excellent janitor’s room, the heating plant 
and coal bunker; and large toilet rooms. A special fea- 
ture of the basement will be a large vault. This is 
placed near the boiler room, where it will always be warm 
and dry, and this will afford a safe resting place for the 
ancient school documents of the Town of Bridgewate:. 
These date back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and afford with the newer records an unusual story 
of the progress of American school education, 
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But there is a great deal more in the plannings for the 
new Junior High School in Bridgewater than appears at 
first sight, for there is in the proposition a move towards 
efficiency in school buildings that is unique in New Eng- 
land, if not in the country. The original suggestion was 
that of the school superintendent, John E. DeMeyer, 
and the architect, Frank Irving Cooper, was very 
quick in drawing plans to accord with that idea, plans in 
which he has utilized the great experience that he has had 
in the designing of schoolhouses. 


The school population in most localities increases 
rapidly, doubling in from nine to twelve years. Modern 
improvements, like manual training and domestic science, 
which serve to enlarge the curriculum and bring it into 
touch with the people, demand more space for each pupil. 

It has been the custom to make each schoolhouse com- 
plete within itself for the courses of instruction to be 
given to its pupils. Often it is necessary to do this, for 
schools widely separated, as they are in the large cities, 
must be independently equipped. But Bridgewater is 
fortunate in the close concentration of its educational 
structures. Mr. DeMeyer has used this fact in efficiently 
and economically solving the school problem in this town. 
It is only a few steps from the present high school to 
the state normal school, and it is proposed to locate the 
new Junior High within easy walking distance of both 
these schools. In fact, the lecture halls of the great new 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge are quite as far 
from one to another as will be the buildings themselves 
in Bridgewater. 

The assembly hall for the group of schools is to be in 
the new Junior High. It has an auditorium that will 
accommodate 600, is easy of access, and absolutely safe 
in point of exits, and is suitable for all kinds of school 
occasions, for meetings of the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and for the needs of the town citizens. The hall 
adapts itself marvelously well for the social centre for 
the whole community. 


The new school will likewise have its domestic science 
suite, in which the girls in this building and in the High 
School may get the essentials to housekeeping and be- 
come familiar with the best methods and the best uten- 
sils under conditions that make for cleanliness and good 
sanitation. The present excellent commercial and science 
departments of the High School will be available also 
for the pupils of the Junior High. The new assembly 
hall will moreover permit other and more constant use 
of the large hall in the existing High School. 

The new school will provide offices for the superin- 
tendent and for the school committee; the latter today 
has no official headquarters, and the removal of Mr. De- 
Meyer’s office will give more space in the old High School 
building. 


The more one considers the idea of Mr. DeMeyer, the 
more efficient it is seen to be. There will be no additional 
cost for transportation, for the scholars are now brought 
to the present school buildings. The schools are likewise 
close to the railway line terminals, a fact that strengthens 
the value of the new assembly hall in social aspects. 

The “Bridgewater idea” will secure convenience, by a 
business-like method of distributing the different kinds 
of teaching, and will secure the economy of almost one 
hundred per cent. use during the school day. The 
“Bridgewater idea” is an application to education of the 
methods of successful manufacturers. Nobody now 
tries to manufacture the whole product under a single 
roof. On the contrary, the different parts are fabricated 
in different buildings, each one equipped for the special 
work, and the article is completed by assembling these 
different parts. This process adapted to education is what 
Bridgewater is proposing to do with its schools, and the 
eyes of all educators will be directed hither to consider 
and discuss the results, 
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APPRECIATION OF POLAND 
Wooster, Ohio, September 24, 1917. 

Dear Dr. Winship: It seems contrary to my heart 
to let the death of my friend, Addison B. Poland of 
Newark, pass without at least a few words in some pub- 
lic journal. He was one of the two men of high impor- 
tance in American education to whom I owed my election 
to the first city superintendency. It was my lot nine 
years later to follow him with the interval of but a year 
or so in the superintendency of schools .in Paterson, 
where I had ample opportunity to discover how thor- 
oughly successful he had been in the office. For several 
years, with one other city school superintendent in New 
Jersey, we held meetings of our own every month for 
an afternoon and evening. 

Dr. Poland made much of the finest educational his- 
tory of New Jersey, as the obituaries indicate. What 
else he did was largely of that kind which never gets into 
the printed records, for he was a remarkable executive in 
the management of details, was gifted with a most agree- 
able personal nature and a memory for persors distinctly 
pleasing, and had strong affections and an_ invincible 
loyalty to his friends. Upon many occasions I visited 
schools in various cities with him, and I never knew anv 
other supervisor who could so quickly discover the strong 
and weak points in actual classroom pedagogics. 

Perhaps, he represented a type of city school superin- 
tendent that is now passing. I realize that his was largely 
personal government, though his reports were all unusu- 
ally thorough and accurate, and he had a keen interest 
in and knowledge of so much philosophy as directly con- 
cerns education. Almost all of his work was done in 
New Jersey in four different educational positions. He 
began with high school experience, which seems from 
many examples to be peculiarly fortunate for the train- 
ing of a citv school superintendent. 

He lived to be sixty-six years of age. There was a 
time in the late forties when it seemed to some of us 
doubtful whether -he would serve out an ordinary life- 
period. But the whole record now closed for us shows 
that in one instance at least the American public sup- 
ported an able and a diligent educational leader till the 
end. Nevertheless, whatever may be the apparent truth, 
it is well known to all his intimate friends that “Ad 
Poland,” as he was affectionately styled by us, through 
most of his life worked beyond his strength and short- 
ened his days by his zeal for the betterment of public edu- 
cation. 

That Newark made him superintendent emeritus and 
that the state and the city both gave him a pension for 
the last years of his life is a high honor to city and state. 

Very respectfully yours, 
William E. Chancellor, 
Professor of Economics 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(IV.) 
7. STORY OF JOB, CONCLUDED. 
M. Job xi. Zophar’s Philosophy of Pain and Loss. 

Job xii, 1-11, 13; xiv, 1, 2, 7-12, 14-16. Job’s Reply. 
W. Job xv, 7-16; xvi, 1-5; xviii, 1-6; xix, 1, 23-27a. 
Eliphaz and Bildad and Job continue Debate. 

T. Job xxix. Job Finds Comfort in Recalling His Social 

Service. 
F. Job xxxii. Elihu Brings a Young Man’s Message. 
S. Job xl, 6-24. The Lord Answers Job Out of the 
Whirlwind. 
S. Job xlii. Job Restored to Prosperity. 
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TEACHER TRAINING PRACTICE 


BY HERBERT G. LULL 


Director of Teacher Training, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas 


The main features of the administration of 
teacher training at the Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, are as follows :— 

There are three training schools organized and 
used for observation, practice teaching, and ex- 
perimental purposes—the Elementary School, 
the Junior High School and the Senior High 
School. In addition to the training done in these 
three schools a system of apprenticeship teaching 
in the city schools of Emporia is provided. 

The Elementary School is composed of a kin- 
dergarten and the first six grades, which are 
grouped in three divisions as follows: Kindergar- 
ten, presided over by a head supervisor, one as- 
sistant supervisor, and a special supervisor of 
music; primary grades, one head supervisor, three 
assistant supervisors, and special supervisors of 
music and physical training; intermediate grades, 
one head supervisor, three assistant supervisors, 
and special supervisors of music, physical train- 
ing, drawing, manual training, home economics, 
and penmanship. 

The Junior High School is composed of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and the Senior 
High School, of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. These two schools are presided over by 
a principal and a vice-principal, the latter having 
direct charge of the Junior High School. The 
work of these two schools is completely depart- 
mentalized, having a special supervisor for each 
branch of activity. 

The general administrational head of these three 
schools and of teacher training wherever it occurs 
is the Director of Teacher Training. 

The apprenticeship training is conducted by cer- 
tain teachers of the city schools chosen and di- 
rected by the city superintendent of schools and 
the director of teacher training of the Normal 
School. As this work develops a supervisor will 
be chosen to take charge of this work. 

Another interesting development in this insti- 
tution is the close relationship existing between 
special methods courses and practice teaching. 
After all prerequisites for practice teaching in the 
intermediate grades, junior or senior high school 
have been completed the student elects one or two 
special methods courses (according to require- 
ments) in the same subject or subjects in which 
he is at the same time doing his practice teaching. 
The special methods courses are conducted by the 
supervisors. For example, the supervisor of 
practice teaching in English also gives the course 
in Special Methods in English. A given super- 
visor, therefore, has charge of a group of students 
taking his methods course and his practice teach- 
ing at the same time. In this way practice grows 
out of theory and theory grows out of practice. In 
a like manner the head supervisors of the pri- 
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Education is not wholly a matter of school training. If it were, we should come badly off. 
—Dean James E, RusselJ, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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mary and kindergarten departments give primary 
methods and kindergarten technic. As_ special 
methods teachers the supervisors are members of 
the corresponding departments in the normal 
school as well as members of the corps of super- 
visors of one of the training schools. Thus, the 
“gaps” between the training schools and the other 
departments of the Normal School are closed. 
More and more the training schools, especially 
the elementary junior high schools, are becoming 
experimental. In view of this fact we are as- 
signing students without teaching experience for 
their first practice teaching to the city schools, 
where they may learn and execute matters of 
school routine and teach classes under the ordi- 
nary conditions of public school work. On the 
other hand, students of teaching experience are 
assigned to one of the training schools for their 
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practice teaching in order that they may make new 
adjustments and solve new problems. The train- 
ing schools, therefore, are being organized to meet 
the needs of experienced teachers. 

During the coming school year the Bureau of 
Educational Standards and Measurements will 
use the training schools for trying out and de- 
veloping new tests and methods. The practice 
teachers will participate in this work as well as 
learn how to use all of the present standard tests. 
Practice teachers in the training schools receive 
considerable training in socializing instruction, in 
conducting problem instruction, and in supervis- 
ing study. Last year a few practice teachers 
participated successfully in arranging conditions 
for pupil government, while others participated 


in a series of very successful parent-teachers’ 
meetings. 
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WASTE IN ARITHMETIC—(I.) 


BY SARA E, CHASE 


Principal of the East District School, Rockville, Conn. 


WASTE THROUGH THE FAILURE TO 
MAKE THE WORK CONCRETE 


An attempt was made to find out what some of 
the arithmetic we teach during the first five years 
means to 130 fifth and sixth grade children, and 
what use, outside school, they make of it. 

What was found true of one fifth grade class 
by working with them for eight periods was tested 
in three other classes. Part of the children lived 
in a suburban town of New Jersey, and the others 
in two quite different sections of a Massachusetts 
city of 100,000. 

The children were asked questions in an infor- 
mal way. They wrote most of the answers, which 
usually required only five or six words. There 
was enough conversation between questions to 
make their meaning clear to the children, and to 
make the children’s viewpoint clear to the ques- 
tioner. 

A summary of their answers showed that all 
of them had often done errands at the store for 
their mothers, buying most frequently, bread, milk, 
butter, sugar, and crackers. Their mothers 
usually told them the amount of their purchases, 
and gave them the exact change, or told them the 
change she expected. About 25% of them 
handled no money because of charge accounts. 
Only three of the 130 children had had change 
counted for them by the clerk as it is done for 
adults. 

With their own money they had most often 
bought candy, gum, pencils, games, and pads of 
paper. When buying for themselves there was 
usually no change. They went with 2 cents to buy 
2 cents’ worth, with 10 cents to buy 10 cents’ 
worth. Only three had bought candy by the 
pound. They added quickly when the following 
was dictated: “A dime, a quarter, two pennies, a 
nickel, a half-dollar,” but they had considerable dif- 
ficulty to tell the amount of change expected from 
a half-dollar after various suggested purchases. 
Less than 10% of them could tell what two 





oranges would cost when oranges were 60 cents 
a dozen. They fourid it difficult to tell the cost 
of a pound and a half and of three-fourths of a 
pound. 

Questions about long measure showed that a rod 
meant nothing to 90% of them. They said one 
would have to walk across the room from eight to 
200 times to walk a rod. With the exception of 
part of one class they could not tell of anything 
they had measured outside school for a real pur- 
pose. The children who had used this measure 
had done so in small stores while helping parents 
who could not speak English. The other children 
said they had measured the table or window, “to 
measure,” “for fun,” or “to play.” They used 
rulers awkwardly and inaccurately. In each room 
some children measured in two or three directions 
to find the length of their desks. Only 5% could 
tell of five things sold by the yard. Wood, iron, 
slate, coal, glass, and leather were mentioned many 
times. 1 

About one-half of them had made use of liquid 
and dry measure in feeding chickens and pets, or 
in helping fathers who are small dealers of fruits 
or groceries. These children became very much 
interested when talking about this measure and 
said they thought it a very poor measure for apples 
and potatoes because one got too much air. They 
could tell many things sold by the quart. One 
class lived in a section where hens are not allowed 
and pets are not encouraged. They had not used 
this measure and they saw no reason why weight 
would be a better one. Many could not mention 
three things sold by the quart. 

All of the children seemed to have a good idea 
of the pound. Nearly all could tell of something 
sold by the ounce. No child estimated the weight 
of a book many ounces out of the way. Seventy- 
five per cent. of them could tell of something they 
had weighed. 

When asked how they would divide three cakes 
of chocolate among four boys they had various 
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schemes for doing it involving more common sense 
and human nature than arithmetic. Fifty per 
cent. of them could not do it, but they could find 
1-4 of 168, 1-4 of 320, or 1-4 of 3 when not asked 
to apply it to things. They could tell 1-2 of any 
quantity represented by an abstract number, but one 
class. worked six minutes to tell where a boy should 
cut a 37-inch stick to get two handles of equal 
length for a wheelbarrow he was making. They 
could tell 3-4 of 48, 2-3 of 240, and 3-5 of 60, but 
could not find 3-4 of some 20-inch strings given 
them. No one in two rooms could show 2-3 of a 
60-inch tape measure. One child measured the 
tape measure with a ruler for five minutes. One 
ninth grade girl worked five minutes before she 
found 3-4 of it, and another gave up finding 2-3 of 
it, but immediately told 2-3 of 360. 
Fractions like 31-43 and 32-43 had _ no 
value. When asked which was larger 75% of 
them had it wrong. Children in two rooms asked 
if 31-43 means a part just as 1-2 did. No child 
could think of any fractions or mixed numbers he 
had ever wished to add or subtract, outside school. 

When asked for what square measure was used 
50% could not tell anything for which it was used. 
The uses most often given by the others were, “for 
arithmetic examples,” and “for measuring 
teachers’ desks and blackboards.” Land was men- 
tioned by less than 5%. All said they had never 
measured anything by it or seen any adult do so. 
Five per cent. could tell the area of a rectangle 
6 inches by 2 1-2 inches, but no one could show 
where the 15 square inches were. Several thought 
that 6 inches by 2 1-2 inches was the area. 

At the time this work was done in these four 
rooms, one class was having addition of mixed 
numbers, one percentage, one interest, and one 
board measure. No pupil in the class having addi- 
tion of mixed numbers could show 3-4 of the 29- 
inch strings or 3-6 of a circle drawn on the board, 
and all had to have considerable help to find 7-8 of 
a piece of paper. Several tried to measure the 
length of a blackboard but failed because it in- 
volved adding 5 feet, 2 feet, and 2-3 of a foot. 
The day before they had added 12 3-4, 4 5-6, and 
3 2-3, and solved a problem from the textbook 
requiring the addition of feet expressed as mixed 
numbers. 

No one in the class working with board measure 
knew the size of the board, or the shape of the 
piece of which he was finding the cost, or how 
he was going to get it out of the board. Seventy- 
five per cent. of this class could not find the area 
of a piece of paper 5 inches by 2 1-2 inches. All 
but one thought that a rectangle 5 inches by 2 
inches would be larger than a 4-inch square. 

A consideration of their textbooks and courses 
of study made it seem reasonable to conclude that 
many problems about buying and selling, and “con- 
tinued drill in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of United States money,” may not fit 
children for intelligent use of numbers in making 
small purchases at a grocery store. As the prob- 
lems in the textbooks did not deal with such pur- 
chases as the children were making, and as “con- 
tinued drill in United States money” is sure to 
mean work with larger amounts of money than 
they were using, it seems reasonable to conclude, 
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further, that they had not helped the children be- 
cause, not presenting situations and conditions con- 
crete to them, they were just examples for the 
arithmetic period. 

It also seems fair to conclude that their work 
with fractions had not given the fractions real 
values, and that this, in part at least, explained 
their lack of ability to apply them intelligently. 

As those children who were using the yard 
measure outside school were the ones who could 
use it in school the conclusion suggested is more 
measuring to measure, if no better reason could be 
found, would fit children better for using that 
measure than any amount of problems in reduction 
or addition of feet. As board measure from a 
working drawing was not understood board mea- 
sure from measuring boards would be worth try- 
ing. 
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WOMAN’S SHARE 


BY M. ELIZABETH FARSON 
Principal, Chicago 
What we're needin’, what we're needin’, 
Is the sewin’ an’ the seedin’, 
Is the knittin’ an’ the weedin’, 
Is the clothin’ an’ the feedin’ 
Of the nations that are bleedin’— 
Is the woman’s share in war. 





Woman has been weepin’, readin’ 

Of the strugglin’ an’ the bleedin’, 

Of the awful strife an’ bleedin’ 
In this hate-engendered war. 


Woman must be also heedin’ 
That our great-heart western Eden 
Only can be kept an Eden 
While the world is all at war, 
3y all women helpin’; heedin’, 
Savin’, knittin’, prayin’, pleadin’, 
To the God of Nations pleadin’ 
That the right may win the war, 
To the God of Battles pleadin’ 
That we do our share in war. 
God of Nations, hear our pleadin’, 
Make us fit for intercedin’, 
Make all women fit for leadin’ 
In this “World for Freedom” war! 
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MACMILLAN PROMOTIONS 


The Macmillan Company announces the promotion of 
H. J. Gibson, who has been in charge of their New Eng- 
land business for the past five years and who has 
demonstrated his efficiency not alone in his increase of 
their business, but by the extent and heartiness with 
which he has made friends in this _ territory, 
to an important position in their Chicago office, and New 
England welcomes Francis J. Flagg, who is promoted 
from one of the New York state departments of their 
company. Mr. Gibson’s friends are sure to be Mr. 
Flage’s friends. 
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INTERESTING BOY? 


Can you call to mind the most interesting boy you ever 
knew? 

The editor of The American Boy wants to find out 
who it was, and why he was especially interesting to you. 

The editor explains that he is asking this question of 
persons who have had contact with boys, outside their 
homes, because he feels that the answers, containing a 
description of the qualities that appeal, will enable The 
American Boy to disclose those qualities to its boy read- 
ers. 
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TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATION DESIRED 


The United States Food Administration will conduct 
during the week October 21 to 28 a country-wide family 
enrollment campaign. The object of this campaign is to 
secure a pledge from every family to assist in conserving 
the national food supply through substitution in the home 
diets so as to increase our reserves of wheat, meat, sugar, 
etc. 

The Administration is particularly desirous of securing 
the co-operation of the public schools in this campaign, 
knowing that through them a large number of families 
can be effectively reached who might not otherwise be 
reached. Pamphlets arranged for the teachers will be 
distributed by superintendents. 
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MOST AMERICAN CITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
BY CLYDE R, MILLER 


Cleveland is to be “Americanized.” It is to be made 
“the most American city in the United States.” This, at 
any rate, is the hope of Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, Cleve- 
land’s new superintendent of public schools. 

What does the Americanization of Cleveland involve? 

To begin with, it involves, the teaching of English to 
thousands of residents of foreign birth. With this will 
go the inculcation of American ideas and ideals. The 
“new Americans” will be taught not only the English 
language—they will be taught American standards of 
living. They will be shown the way to be “good Ameri- 
cans.” 

Early this fall the Americanization campaign, to be 
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conducted by the Americanization committee, will be 
gotten well under way. 

Already Dr. Spaulding has promised the co-operation. 
of Cleveland’s public schools. Already the board of edu- 
cation has made an‘ initial appropriation of $5,000 to carry 
on the English classes. In addition, there will be classes- 
in scores of factories and churches. 

It is estimated that there are 40,000 to 50,000 Cleveland 
residents who cannot speak English. 

Speaking as superintendent of schools, Dr. Spaulding 
says :-— 

“The Americanization of Cleveland is a work of vital 
importance. It is essential to the welfare of the city. I 
want our public schools to do everything possible to make 
this campaign a success. I want our evening schools to 
give new Americans every opportunity to learn the lan- 
guage of America and the meaning of America.” 

Though the matter lies deeper than the language, it can 
be grasped only through knowledge of the language. 

English classes, therefore, will be conducted in all sec- 
tions of the city this fall and winter—in evening schools, 
in churches, in factories, in business houses. 

Manufacturers, business men, clubs, women’s organiza- 
tions and civic bodies, particularly those whose members 
are of foreign birth, will co-operate in the campaign, 
which will be heralded by forms of poster publicity calcu- 
lated to convince new Americans that to be good Ameri- 
cans they must get into an English class. 

Working men will attend in factories or night schoois. 
Their wives will attend afternoon classes in churches and 
community centres. Their children will receive instruc- 
tion in English in the day schools. 
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BOOK TABLE 





GERMAN SCIENCE READER. Edited by Frederick 
W. Scholz, A. M., Columbia University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 474 pp. 
Price, $1.10. i 
This is an excellent handbook of readings in Scientific 

German, comprising twenty selections in the fields of 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, with two supplementary 
articles on modern industry in its scientific aspect. The 
material is extremely interesting and thoroughly up to 
date, containing articles on such timely topics as the dye 
industry, wireless telegraphy, the submarine, industrial 
efficiency, etc. Biographies of representative men of 
science like Humboldt, Liebig, Helmholtz, and Haeckel 
are included. 

The editorial apparatus is of the highest type both in 
content and arrangement. Mr. Scholz has _ provided 
footnotes (in German) explaining the points which 
present difficulty or have special interest; additional full 
informational notes (in German, but using English for 
technical explanations) which are grouped at the end of 
each chapter; exercises on each chapter, consisting of 
word-drill (derivations, formations, compounds, suffixes, 
etc.), grammatical exercises, “fragen” on the text for 
conversational practice, and material for written com- 
position; a table of abbreviations used in the text, with 
the English equivalents of the metric measures, and a 
vocabulary. The book is well illustrated. 

The Macmillan German Series is to be congratulated 
on making its bow under such favorable auspices, and 
Mr. Scholz on producing a practical, useful, thoroughly 
creditable book. ; 


MACE’S BEGINNER’S HISTORY. By William H. 
Mace. Illustrated by Homer W. Colby. Portraits by 
Jacques Reich, P. R. Audibert, and B. F. Williamson. 
Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 
404 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Professor Mace, who made the history work of Cornell 
University nationally famous and whose textbooks in 
history have already made him famous, has a new text- 
book for the intermediate grades, which follows closeiy 
the outline laid down by the Committee of Eight for the 
study of history in elementary schools. It is in accord 
with the fundamental aim of the committee to awaken in 
the beginner a taste for simple, historical narrative and 


to furnish him with a frame-work into which he may fit 
what historical knowledge he afterwards acquires. 

Written biographically, the book is rich in the romance 
of exploration and pioneer achievement and in the glamour 
that attaches to daring deeds. The early explorers in 
America are grouped according to nationality and ac- 
cording to the effect of their explorations upon the devei- 
opment of America. Industrial progress is traced 
through the careers of Fulton, Morse, Edison, and other 
famous inventors. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
pioneer labors of such leaders as Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Frances E. Willard, Susan B. Anthony, and Julia War 
Howe. 

An excellent set of small stipple maps, supplemented 
by two double-page colored maps, is another feature that 
commends the book to the attention of teacher and pupil. 


AMERICAN LITERARY READINGS. By L. W. 
Payne, Jr., University of Texas. Chicago and New 
York: Rand McNally & Co. Cloth. 648 pp. Price, 
$1.40. 


The world-war in which the United States is now en- 
gaged is already doing much for American education, 
especially along patriotic lines. The worship of German 
methods and literature is at an end. Whether we would 
have it so or not it is undeniably true. One of the best 
outcomes of this tendency is already apparent in the new 
emphasis upon American songs and American literature. 
We are sure to be more loyally appreciative of every- 
thing American. 

In Professor Payne’s book masterpieces of our liter- 

ature are used to give an impetus to the inclination of the 
time. 
_ Beginning with the creative period of our development, 
it covers the nineteenth century down to the present day. 
These readings, restricted to the purely literary in char- 
acter, consist of choice examples of our various types— 
selections that quicken the spirit and kindle the imagina- 
tion of the pupil, and with certain helps and critical appa- 
ratus, teach him to know the good books of our own 
country, and inspire him to turn to them for fuller com- 
panionship. Prose and poetry in about equal proportion 
are provided. The notes are full and suggestive, and the 
questions are such as to lead the student to understand 
and appreciate his reading to the fullest. 

The book is well proportioned, and the reader, whether 
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of New England, New York, the South, or the West, 
will find his section adequately represented. 


STEVENSON’S TREASURE ISLAND. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Frank Wilson Cheney Her- 
sey. Boston, New York: Ginn & Co. 1917. _ Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 313 pp. Price, 56 cents. _ ‘ 
Although conveniently small and accommodatingly in- 

expensive the text is complete. The biographical and 

critical introduction is both attractive an serviceable. 

There are quotations from Captain Charles Johnson's 

“History of the Pyrates,” and from Stevenson’s “A Gos- 

sip on Romance.” When one recalls all that Robert 

Louis Stevenson did in literature it is not easy to think 

of him as but forty-four years of age when he died (1850- 


894). 

The full editorial aids include a history of the buc- 
caneers, a discussion of Stevenson’s theory of romance, 
a bibliography, and, for those unacquainted with seaman- 
ship, an explanation of the method of sailing a schooner, 
Ps a glossary of sea terms. The illustrations are dis- 
tinctly a feature, a number being reproductions of scenes 
from the dramatization of “Treasure Island”—Mr. 
Charles Hopkins, producer. 

THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH. By Robert W. Mac- 
Kenna, M. A., M. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50. z 
A sane, beautiful approach to the “great adventure, 

as James Barrie calls it, is made herein by the au- 

thor—a physician and experienced student of human- 
ity as it is seen daily. In these days of nearness to 
death, it is shown that it is painless and natural, that 
fear forsakes us, and that dark and erroneous views 
should be dissipated. At the close the author proves 
scientifically that death does not extinguish the life 
of the individual and this without appeal to revealed 


religion. Sieh 
CORRELATED MATHEMATICS. For _ Secondary 
Schools. By E. R. Breslich, Head of the Department 


of Mathematics in the University of Chicago High 

School. 

FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. — —" pp. Price, $1.00, 

tage extra (weight 2 on). 

SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.00 postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 oz.). 

THIRD-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Price, with tables, $1.50, postage extra. 
Without tables, $1.00, postage extra. 

LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES 
AND MATHEMATICAL FORMULAS. To five 
places, 75 cents, postage extra. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. avs cab 

The University of Chicago is writing new meaning into 
the word “Progress,” as applied to school work, espe- 
cially high school work. Such books as these, one for 
each year in the high school course—a Fourth-Year 
Mathematics is in preparation—in mathematics will do 
more for establishing progress in high schools than any 
amount of evangelization about progress therein. 

The high schools are suffering incalculable injury 
through traditionalism and nowhere more than in mathe- 
matics. A great mission of a great university is to lead 
high schools out into the light of the new day in the tra- 
ditional branches. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDS. By Inez N. 
McFee. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Sixteen illustrations. Price, $1.25, net. 

There is a fairy tale of a magic carpet, on which one 
need only seat oneself to be transported to any country 
at will. Today we read a new meaning into the old tale, 
and call this fairy carpet the imagination. By its aid we 
can see places on the other side of the globe, and become 
acquainted with people of every land. We can watch the 
boys and girls in their work and play: we can see the in- 
terior of their homes; and we can almost tell what they 
are thinking about. 

Starting with the above idea, Inez N. McFee has 
evoked the magic powers of imagination, to take her boy 
and girl friends on many delightful visits to other bovs 
and girls. She has the happy faculty of visualization which, 
coupled with an easy conversational style, has resulted in 


an excellent travel story book especially adapted to school 
use. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN COMPOSITION BOOK. By 
T. Warshaw, Ph.D. University of Missouri. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 164 pp. Price, 99 
cents. 


This is a series of thirty lessons in Spanish composition 
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based upon subjects connected with Latin America, such 
as the geography of the various countries, the great men 
of South America, Pan-American relations, and life in 
Latin America. Each lesson consists of a model Spanish 
text, two passages in English based thereon for written 
composition, and a Cuestionario in Spanish for oral com- 
position. The material seems to be excellent and the les- 
sons show a systematic attempt to cover the main features 
of Spanish grammar, each lesson taking up some particu- 
lar topic, such as the uses of verbs, the personal “a,” 
position of adjectives, and other grammatical and syntac- 
tical principles. This is the kind of book for which there 
is doubtless a considerable demand. It should do much 
toward supplying the deplorable lack of useful and varied 
composition books for Spanish classes which existed be- 
fore the publication of Professor Waxman’s “Trip to 
South America.” 


THE MANUAL ARTS. By Charles A. Bennett, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

No book comes from this press that is not safe and 
sane, at the same time progressive but not aggressively 
progressive. This book is the voice of demonstrator 
rather than of the experimenter. With clearness and 
directness it deals with the following eight problems in 
the manual arts: Which of the Manual Arts Shall be 
Taught in the Schools?, The Place of the Manual Arts 
in Education, The Development of Appreciation, Voca- 
tional Training—To What Extent Justifiable in the Pub- 
lic Schools?, The Selection and Organization of Subject- 
Matter in the Manual Arts, The Group Method of Or- 
ganizing Subject-Matter in the Manual Arts with Refer- 
ence to Teaching, The Use of the Factory System in 
Teaching the Manual Arts, Three Typical Methods of 
Teaching the Manual Arts. 

This book presents the essential guide-posts of indus- 
trial education. Principals of schools will find in it a 
solution of some of their serious difficulties. The student 
of education will find no better-balanced suggestions for 
the analysis of manual arts subject-matter and for the or- 
ganization of courses in manual arts for either vocational 
training or general education. The book contains ques- 
tions on each chapter which bring out the vital points. 





THE DUTCH TWINS PRIMER. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Illustrations by the author. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Price, 44 cents. 
Designed for use in the first school year and first half 

of the second, teachers find the book delightful because 
of the unique character of its content, and the careful 
provision made for correct teaching methods. Good, 
simple humor, continuous interest, attention to “thought 
groups,” together with the quaint sketches for each storv, 
aid in forming the habit of intelligent, pleasurable read- 
ing for the child. New words grouped by lessons and 
pages are listed in the back of the book, which is an aid 
in drawing, nature study, cutting and other lessons which 
may follow the reading. 


OUTDOOR STORIES FOR 
Jane Olstine Heighway. With illustrations by Emma 
Trott. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 
Here are five captivating stories by Mrs. Heighway of 
rown Point, Indiana, who has solved or developed the 

art of creating fairy stories as well as telling them. The 
Mother Robin Story,” the first of the five, is as master- 

ful a portrayal of bird life, bird love, bird fear bird 
traits as has been printed in any twenty-five pages. The 
story of the “Lilies” is scarcely less illuminating or fas- 
cinating. The stories make “Outdoor Life” very vital 
and tempting to “Indoor Life.” ‘ 


MEDITATIONS FOR LIFE AND POWER. By Flor- 


ence Morse Kingsley. Holyoke: The Elizabeth Towne 
Company. Price, 35 cents. 


_ This exquisite little volume, 
inches, is one of the Little Sun-Book Series, charming 
and helnful in a leisure moment. Full of religious inspir- 
ation, this particular volume has thirty-seven brief rays 


that are titled in the contents as lichti 
; ‘ S aS lighting as many ‘- 
ners of our daily life. ss _ 


INDOOR FOLK. By 


limp leather bound, 3x4 





THOSE WEARING GLASSES 23% 


great relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Fyes penal 
Irritated by Chalk Dust. and Eye Strain induced by faulty svstems of 
Lighting. Apply Wurine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions, urine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EVE REMFDY CO., Chicago. Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. W. H Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 
2: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

%-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C, Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

25-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. Willard H. 
Bacon, Westerly resident; M. Da- 
vitt Carroll, 76 eaufort street, 
Providence, secretary. 

27: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers. Brook- 
line, Mass., High School. ‘e, * 
Holden, 46 Gooding street, Paw- 
tucket, R, I., secretary. 

2-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

Gi-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. Se 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

8l-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

@i-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. " 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 

$1-November 3: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Indianapolis, 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Assoriation, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, president; Super- 
incendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. I. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colunbia. 

15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions. Syracuse, N. Y 





26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William C. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 5S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y.. president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 8. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte, 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 

27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
pt Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
ent. 


FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
WwW. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James > 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefliey, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 2: pogerimen’ of Superin- 
tendence, N. . A. Atlanta, Ga. 


o 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. Superintendent 
Taylor made few changes during 
his first year, devoting himself al- 
most entirely to studying the sit- 
uation and the men and women in 


the service. This year there have 
been some important changes, 
among them the transfer of Wil- 
liam Huse to the new sixteen-room 
Bakersville School, and Isaac Huse 
to the vacancy thus caused in the 
twelve-room Halisville School. 


HANOVER. At the instigation 
of the department of education, 
Dartmouth College, a Bi-State 
Educational Club has been formed 
for superintendents and secondary 
school principals in the neighbor- 
hood of Hanover. At the organi- 
zation meeting, which was held at 
Dartmouth College early in Octo- 
ber, twenty-six enrolled. The topic 
for the November meeting will be 
“What Changes Should the War 
Make in Our Schools?” 


CLAREMONT. Superintendent 
W. H. Slayton reports great inter- 
est on the part of the school chil- 
dren in the “Feed Ourselves Cam- 
paign” that was started last 
spring. The second annual exhi- 
bition of children’s home gardens 
was a success in every particular. 
Three hundred young exhibitors 
brought garden and field produce 
that filled fourteen tables each 
nine by three feet. The exhibits 
would have done credit to experi- 
enced farmers. One boy exhibited 
twenty-four quarts of yellow-eye 
beans from one quart of seed. 
seventh grade girl added fifty-two 
Hubbard squashes to the country’s 
food supply. 

In addition to the exhibition of 
vegetables a canned goods exhibi- 
tion was held of 211 jars, consist- 
ing of twenty-nine varieties. Miss 
Katherine Woods, home demon- 
stration agent, who acted as judge, 
says: “I have seen displays at fairs 
that were not so creditable as this 
one. The fact that vegetables as 
well as fruits were successfully 
canned by the girls and boys is 








The Seven Laws of Teaching 


by 
Prof. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 


Revised by PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, Ph. D. 


A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 


The Chapter titles show the scope 
of the book. They are: 1—The Law 
of the Teacher. 2—The Law of the 
Learner, 3—The Law of the Lan- 
guage. 4—The Law of the Lesson. 
5—The Law of the Teaching Process. 
6—The Law of the Learning Process. 
7—The Law of Review. 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 


Price 75 cents, postage 10 cents 
At all booksellers 
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TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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worthy of note. The packs were 
good, the produce carefully pre- 
pared, and the syrups and liquors 
of good consistency and clearness.” 


—_-_ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Mrs. Herbert J. Gur- 
ney of Wollaston, president of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at a meeting of the 
executive board, made the follow- 
ing plea: “The educational depart- 
ment is now urging through the in- 
dividual clubs that boys and girls 
of high school age be encouraged 
to remain in school and finish their 
education, rather than to seize the 
opportunity left open by the draft- 
ing of so many wage-earners. A 
step further is the high school 
patronage plan, by which boys and 
girls may be enabled to continue 
school training through temporary 
financial aid offered by _ the 
women’s clubs. 

“The plan is for each club to keep 
in close touch with the high school 
classes in its community and, when 
a student drops out, to learn the 
cause; and if it is because of finan- 
cial embarrassment occasioned by 
the absence for military service of 
an elder member of the family, to 
try to arrange some means by 
which the student may return to 
finish his or her studies. This 
plan has no relation to the scholar- 
ship maintained by some clubs and 
in many cases would require but a 
small expenditure to accomplish 
results. 

“This movement grew out of the 
printed appeal to students to con- 
tinue their studies, which was cir- 
culated by the Council of National 
Defence through the Massachusetts 
Department of _ Education, of 
which Mrs. W. S. Ripley, Jr., chair- 
man of the educational department 
of the federation, also is a member.’ 

CAMBRIDGE. According to the 
latest statistics compiled there are 
5,429 Harvard men taking active 
part in some branch of national 
service. The greatest number are 
enlisted in the United States Army, 
which contains just three short of 
2,000 Harvard men. In the navy 
there are 713 men who have been 
enrolled at Harvard at some time 





or other. The newly organized 
Officers’ Training Corps for the 
present academic year at Cam- 


bridge contains over 1,000 students. 
In the foreign armies there are 122. 
Others are classed as_ follows: 
Medical service, 591; Red Cross and 
similar relief work, 229; ambulance 
service, 420; national, state and 
other committee work, 498; miscel- 
laneous, 125. 

It is a noteworthy fact that of 
all the major and minor sport cap- 
tains elected from the class of 1917 
at Harvard there is not one who is 
not enlisted in some branch of the 
national service. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Emory P. Rus- 
sell, who died in this city on Octo- 
ber 1, was supervisor of music in 
this city for twenty-five years and 
was one of the best known as well 
as one of the most successful men 
in public school music teaching 
and leadership. He was both scien- 
tific and popular in his work. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Rev. Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale 
University, has been offered the 
principalship of Hampton Normal 
Institute at Newport News, Va., 
and he now has the matter under 
consideration. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Columbia 
University was within its rights when 
it excluded as a student there Leon 
Samson, after he had addressed a 
mecting where Emma Goldman was 
the chief speaker, according to a deci- 
sion in the State Supreme Court 
denying a motion for an injunction 
sought by Samson restraining the 
college authorities from preventing 
his attendance. 

ruled “the 


The court inevitable 


close contact that would place Sam- 
son with impressionable young men 
of his own age who might thus be 
inoculated by him with the poison 
of his disloyalty would constitute a 
menace to the university.” 


Use of university endowment 
funds in an educational campaign 
to teach patriotism to the American 
people, was advocated by Profes- 
sor Robert H. McElroy in an ad- 
dress at a conference of distin- 
guished educators here last week. 
Professor McElroy was granted 
leave of absence from Princeton 
University to take charge of the 
educational work being conducted 
by the National Security League. 

“Almost every university in the 
land,” he said, “has a quantity of 
‘dead money’ lying idle in the form 
of endowments, made without any 
specific object in the mind of the 
benefactor. These funds, in my 
opinion, should be used to spread 
the doctrine of patriotism among 
the people of the United States.” 

Dr. McElroy was empowered to 
communicate with the _ principal 
colleges and universities to obtain 
their co-operation in the appoint- 
ment of committees to study means 
for effecting improvements in 
education in civics. The subjects 
to be taken up by the committees 
will be :— 

“Assimilation of immigration. 

“Education and citizenship. 

“The wider utilization of school- 
houses, making them centres of ac- 
tivities. 

“Revision of textbooks to over- 
come the system now existing by 
which they are installed in the 
schools through legislation lobbies 
rather than for the material 
which they contain. 

“Utilization of ‘dead money’ for 
patriotic educational work. 

“Revision of German literature, 
although none of the representa- 
tives advocates suspending the 
teaching of German language or 
literature. It is agreed, however, 
that the subject matter now used 
is an insidious influence for pan- 
Germanism.” 


How New York University be- 
comes the beneficiary of her own 
invention, the telegraph, after 
nearly a century, was brought to 
light in the announcement that 


Miss Kate Collins Brown had be- 
queathed one-third of a residuary 
estate probably worth upwards of 
Miss 


$1,500,000 to that institution. 
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Brown’s uncle, Perry McDonough 
Collins, from whom Miss Brown in- 
herited her fortune, conceived the 
idea of an overland European tele- 
graph system in 1856, just twenty- 
one years after Samuel B. Morse 
invented the recording electric 
telegraph in the old University 
3uilding at Washington Square. 
Mr. Collins died a millionaire, al- 
though the overland telegraph 
system was never actually put in 
operation. 


—— 


NEW JERSEY. 

WEST HOBOKEN. Arthur O. 
Smith, county superintendent of 
Hudson Cointy, was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of West Hoboken. 

WESTFIELD. Charles Philhower, 
county superintendent of Warren 
County, was elected to the superin- 
tendency of schools, as supervising 
principal, in Westfield. 


NEWARK. A museum for the ex- 
hibition of work done in the local 
public schools, the display being 
changed periodically, is among _ the 
prospective innovations for the New- 
ark schools. 

The plan is to have on display ex- 
amples of the best work done in each 
and all of the grades, properly set up 
so that the teachers may inspect it 
and derive inspiration to improve 
their own classroom product. 

There is only one other city in the 
world that is known to have one—- 
Berne, Switzerland. 

The school year opens with a dis- 
tinct triumph for the board of edu- 
cation and the educational heads of 
the local system. All part-time 





classes have been eradicated. Every 
child that presented itself for school- 
ing was assured of the full two ses- 
sions a day. There are no half-day 
classes. Accommodations have been 
devised sufficient to furnish full days 
for all who may apply during the 
coming school week of heavy regis- 
tration. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. Pennsylvania 
invested $7,333,564 in the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses outside of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in the 
year ending July 1, 1917, according 
to a report just completed by Dr. 
J. George Becht, executive secre- 
tary of the state board of educa- 
tion. This program is the most 
ambitious in the way of school 
building known fh the state in any 
year. 

The report shows there were 
erected twenty-two buildings rang- 
ing in price irom $50,000 to $100,- 
000, six from $100,000 to $200,000, 
six from $200,000 to $300,000 and 
two costing more than $600,000. 
Plans for 223 buildings costing less 
than $50,000 were submitted to the 
board. 

Inquiries show that material 
prices went up during the year 
from fifteen to thirty-five per cent. 

Allegheny county leads the coun- 
ties in number of buildings, show- 
ing twenty-four to cost more than 
$650,000. Luzerne and Washington 
divide next honors with eighteen, 
but Fayette is right behind with 
seventeen; Berks shows. seven; 
Blair, three; Bucks, seven; Brad- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
I, A. PITMAN, Principal. 

















ford, five; Beaver, five; Butler, six; 
Cambria, fourteen; Chester, four; 
Delaware, nine; Erie, six; Frank- 


lin, four; Dauphin, three; Lacka- 
wanna, nine; Lancaster, five; Le- 
high, three; Montgomery, ten; 
Northampton, four; Northumber- 
land, three; Schuylkill, eight; 


Westmoreland, fifteen; and York, 
four. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHAPEL HILL. There are 6,718 
cripples in North Carolina according 
to statistics compiled by the Van 
Leuven Browne Institution. 

_ There are only about eight institu- 
tions in the United States that take 
care of the cripple of sound mind. 

The State of North Carolina has 
made provision for the deaf mutes. 
It takes care of the blind. It has 
schools and reformatories for way- 
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ward boys and girls. It has also pro- 
vided for the child of unsound mind, 
and the last legislature established 
an orphanage for the care, cure, and 
training of cripple children. 

About forty-eight per cent. of the 
cripples become criminals, says the 
University of North Carolina News 
Letter. Ninety-eight per cent. of the 
minor cases, such as curved wrists, 
cloven feet and troubles that prevent 
them from being able to labor, can 
be cured and made self-supporting. 

The county treasurers in eighty-six 
counties got nearly half as much for 
handling public school money in 1915- 
16 as the county school superintend- 
ents received for running the school 

stems, according to the report of 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction in North Carolina. 

Eighty-six county treasurers re- 
ceived in commissions $56,869 from 
the public school fund, and 100 
county superintendents received 
$116,948 in salaries. 

Thirteen counties applied to the 
education of their children every dol- 
lar of their public school money in 
1915-16, without the loss of a cent in 
commissions paid to anybody for 
handling the fund. 

In five counties the banks were 
custodians of the fund _ without 
charge. They were Forsyth, Jones, 
Moore, Northampton and Union. 

In four counties the county treas- 
urers are on a salary, not a fee basis. 
In five counties the sheriffs acted as 
ex-officio treasurers of the school 
fund and received no extra commis- 
sions therefor. ~ 

Nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars was passed on to the county 
school children in these counties 
without losing a cent in extra com- 
missions. 

In eighty-six other counties nearlv 
$57,000 of the public school fund 
went into commissions alone, 


ARKANSAS. 
JONESBORO. J. P. Womack, 
who is widely known from his work 
at Conway in this state, has come to 
this city as superintendent. This city 
of 12,000 unusually enterprising 


neonle has great expectations edu- 
cationally. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


SIOUX CITY. When in 1912 
Superintendent M. G. Clark assumed 
control of the Sioux City school sys- 
tem he brought into being a new and 
well thought-out plan of education, 
founded upon motivity in learning, 
by which the boy or girl is induced 
to strive for results through a desire 
to accomplish something of credit to 
himself, serviceable to the district or 
pleasing to others. Simplicity of 
texts and localization of subject mat- 
ters are emphasized in his plan. 

Mr. Clark is a firm believer in the 
efficacy of doing a thing because it 
is_worth while. of the training of the 
eyes, hands, limbs and muscles as 


thoroughly as possible, and that the 
development of these members of the 
human body can be accomplished 
without interfering with mental 
growth—in fact, doing a thing be- 
cause one has a worth-while motive 
for doing it should act as a stimulus 
to the brain. : 

Putting motivation into practice, 
after teachers had been trained, 
seemed a simple operation while 
confined to the building of tepees or 
the twirling of sticks. But the child 
would have no motive for building 
tepees if he was without a knowledge 
of Indian life or for the twirling of 
sticks unless he had a _ close ac- 
quaintance with the limitations of our 
early ancestors’ metnods of fire mak- 
ing. Hence the necessity for text- 
books and leaflets to fit the work be- 
ing attempted. 

If Mr. Clark has a hobby it is to 
make one hand wash the other. Here 
was his chance. Establish a printing 
office, teach printing in the high 
school, give to those students who 
desired the trade an opportunity to 
learn it while attending school and 
without loss to the cultural or aca- 
demic side of education, and make the 
proposition practical by using the 
output to supply the need for local- 
ized and motived textbooks, pamph- 
lets and other printed matter. 

The plan was adopted and Willis 
M. Pritchard, a local printing 
office foreman, was added to the 
teaching force and instructed to se- 
cure a sufficient plant and plan a 
practical course of study. 


MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. The position of 
Dr. Carl Eggert, assistant pro- 
fessor of German at the University 
of Michigan, was declared vacant 
by the board of regents at the 
close of an investigation of charges 
that he had made unpatriotic utter- 
ances. Dr. Eggert has been con- 


nected with the university since 
1901. 


—_— 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. President 
B. ©. Allen of Lincoln Institute, one 
of the best known negro educators 
in the country, has been re-elected 
to head the institute. The en- 
rollment thus far surpasses any in 
the history of the school. The 
girls outnumber the boys. At the 
recént state fair held in Sedalia. 
Mo., Lincoln Institute won five 
blue ribbons and two red ribbons 
for excellence in industrial work. 

JOPLIN. J. A. Koontz, formerly 
superintendent of this city, is edu- 
cational secretary of the Y. M. C. 
A. at Camp Logan, Houston, Texas. 
It is in line with his taste, and for 
this work he has especial talent. 

KIRKSVILLE. The State Nor- 
mal School here has won the scho- 
lastic recognition of the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri and of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and its full 
fledged graduates with the bach- 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
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elor’s degree are admitted to these 
institutions for post-graduate work, 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Schools with 
more than thirty classes are to 
have an assistant principal. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


DRAKE. This township is build- 
ing a consolidated school costing 
$100,000, closing all other schools. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. A bureau of edu- 
cational research, organized by the 
department of education of the 
Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, will co-operate with the 
public school men of the state in 
establishing South Dakota educa- 
tional standards in various ele- 
mentary school subjects. Tests 
will be given this year in arithme- 
tic, spelling, reading and writing. 
Already many prominent school 
men of the state have signified 
their willingness to co-operate 
with the bureau in this work. 


WISCONSIN. 

Miss Janet Rankin, School: Service 
secretary and editor of the Educa- 
tional News Bulletin of the Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Public In- 
struction, has received a year’s leave 
of absence from the department to 
carry on work as research assistant to 
Superintendent A. N. Farmer of 
Evanston, Illinois. 

The ollowing resolution was 
adopted by the State Legislature at 
the last session :— 

“Resolved by the Assembly, the 
Senate concurring, That the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
be requested to take such steps as 
may be necessary to vrovide that the 
national anthem, ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ and other ‘national patriotic 
songs be more extensively taught and 


sung in all of the schools’ in this 


state.” 

All schools are requested to do 
their part in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this resolution. Every pupil 
in the upper grades and high school 
should know by heart and be able to 
sine the leading patriotic songs. 

MADISON. The following §state- 
ment is included in a_ pamphlet 
sent by the State Department 
of Education to the high school prin- 
cipals of the state :— 

“Beginning with the school year 
1919-’20, it is expected that every 
high school in the state will employ 
a teacher librarian who has had the 
library training represented by the 
course for teacher librarians in the 
University of Wisconsin, or its equi- 
valent. Principals of high schools 
should plan to meet this requirement 
by that date, or sooner if feasible.” 

Professor T. K. Urdahl, of the 
political economy department of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been 
granted leave of absence for the first 
half of the year 1917-18 to enter the 
service of the industrial commission 
at Washington, D. C. 

RIVER FALLS. A school nurse 
was employed during the past year by 
the cities of River Falls and Ells- 
worth jointly. This nurse took care 
of physical examination work in 
these two cities, and through the 


renerosity of the city boards spent 
the rest of her time in the rural dis- 
tricts of Pierce County. 
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School Boy Patriots 


This is a war of trained men—a 
war that is fought largely by mathe- 
maticians, skilled mechanics, electri- 
cians, aeronauts, seamen, chemists, 
sanitation experts, surgeons, business 
men. Thousands and thousands of 
these educated leaders in the war 
have been killed or lost to the ser- 
vice through wounds; other thousands 
may be destroyed. 

Who will take their places if the 
war continues long? Certainly it will 
not be the boys who have dropped 
out of school. 

There’s another reason—a big one. 
The work of the world will go on 
after this war is ended. War or no 
war, there must be skilled mechanics, 
electricians, aeronauts, seamen, chem- 


ists, sanitation experts, surgeons, 
business men. There will be fewer 
such after the war. That means 


there will be an unusually good op- 
portunity for you to gain success and 


distinction in your chosen _lime:-of 
work. , 
Sut you can’t succeed, you can’t 


gain distinction, if you have been a 
“slacker” in school. 

The best reason for your staying 
in school we haven't given yet. It is 
not only that you can earn more 
money when you are a man, if you 
stay in school; it is not only that you 
will have a better chance to succeed 
as an educated man, because so many 
educated men will have been lost. It 
is that, after this terrible war with 
its tragic destruction, the world will 
have to be rebuilt. 

That will be your job; that is, you 
must do a part of the job. Which 
part will it be? Will it be an im- 
portant part because you are fitted hy 
education to do an important part, or 
will you just drift along, doing what 
others tell you to do, a follower, if 
not a bungler? 

Going to school now, this year, and 
sticking through, are the first essen- 


tials. Don't drop out. Don't be a 
slacker. Don’t be a quitter. “Carry 
an!” Do it for your country’s sake. 


—The American Boy. 





Why the United States Is at 
War 


(Prizes to Illinois Teachers.] 
Professor Ewarts B. Green of the 


University of Illinois and J. A. 
James ot the Northwestern Univer- 
sity have heen appointed by 
national authorities to arrange for a 
rather unusual essay contest 
amongst the public school teachers 


ot 


Illinois 
The sum of $300 has been placed 


at the disposal of the National 
Board for Historical Service, to be 
expended in prizes to the public 
school teachers of the state of Ili- 


nois for the best essays on the sub- 
rect: “Why the United 


— y tl States Is at 
War. It is intended that the treat- 
ment should be primarily historical 


in character, bringing out those facts 
recent 


or more remote history 
which seem to have a bearing on the 
juestion. 

It is proposed to offer the prizes 
as follows:— 

Group A. for Teachers in Pub- 
lic High Schools.—A first prize of 
$75; a second prize of $30; a third 
prize of $20; a fourth prize of $15; 
1 fifth prize of $10. 

Group B, for Teachers in Public 
Elementary Schools.—A first prize 
f $75; a second prize $25; five 


+ 


third prizes of each ¢ 
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i candidate —-—— made personal application yesterday and has been en- 
YOUR SOLE gaged to begin next Monday. Unexpected vacancies are not ‘Fo bad 

when we have a ‘Re ommendation Agency’ to supply our wants,” writes a Central New York 
principal on October 5. This principal had written us on October 1}: “I have a ° 
proposition before me, and I am wondering if you would. be able to give me any assistance. 
At present we have a large number of Italian children in our first grade who are unable to 
understand enough English to enable CANDIDAT and at the same time they are a 
them to get anything out of the work serious hindrance to the children 
who do speak and understand English. We are arranging to put these foreigners in a class 
by themselves for a time and simply teach them English to enable them to take their place 
in the grade a little later If you have on your list any teacher whom you could name for 
such work, kindly let me know about ber.”” On October 3 we recommended an Oswego normal 
graduate with a year’s experience who seemed to have the ap ye qualifications— better than 
turning loose the = our disen, d candidates upon the 


was slightly out of the ordinary, without the probability of any ree ghee odes ENGAGED. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Marager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


ad 











OUK BOOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any ¢ddress 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SPOKANE, W ASHINGTON. 














70 Fifth Avenre 
New York | 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0, PRATT. Mer. 


Hie , introduces to Colle 
MERICAN ... TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families} 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools) 
to parents. Call on or address 4 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need 


Kellogg's Agency te .2"sinv 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Square, New. York. 
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recommends teachert and bas filled bun 
dreds of high grade positions (up “4 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. 


Estab) 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 


——— ee oe 








PECIALISTS with good genera! education wanted for ceparth ent work 1 b 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand College: in Penn 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro ed & 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-eperating Agencies in Denver and\A ' 

} 

‘ 


‘©. A. SCOTT & CO., Fre) rietorp 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


442 Tremont Building, Bc ston, 





! 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fox 
SasFitth Ave NEW YoRm °UPcuCT People. W 
CHARLES W. MULFORD Prof. register only reliable 


Chicago Uffice, 306 So. Wabash Ave. candidates. - Services 
NORMAN PLA8S, Manager free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 i 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chape! St., 





Assists Teachers 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Who wrote the oldest American Patriotic Song? 

What is the history of “Yankee Doodle”? of “ Dixie”? 

Who was the “Fighting Parson” of the American Revolution? 

What composer wrote a Minuet at the age of five? 

Who is called the “‘ Father of Modern Music”? the “Father of Oratorio”? 
“Father of the Symphony”? “Master of Song”? 





The above questions, and many others, are being answered daily by thousands of boys 

and girls in whose schools there are Victrolas. 
i The new enlarged edition of “The Victrola in Rural Schools” 
contains a list of 100 questions, answers to which are found by hearing 
Victor Records, and by studying the notes describing them. A copy 
of this valuable booklet is yours for the asking! 

This year, more than ever before, YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS A 
VICTROLA! Pupils who study the geography of a country should 
hear the folk songs of its people, and should learn its characteristic 
folk dances. Victor Records furnish the best selections for the story- 
hour, the music period, marching and playground activities. These 
selections are rendered by the best artists and musical organizations 
in the world. That is one reason why the Victrola has become a great 
Educational Factor in Modern Education. 

For further information, call upon your local Victor dealer, o 
write to the 





Victrola XXV, $67.50 


Educational Department 
specially manufactured Victor Talking Machine Co, 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in ig N. dB. 


use, the horn can be placed {/ 
é under the instrument safe and 
| secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
qi tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible ' 
Os 


people. 
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